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PROFESSOR KNOWLES’ ADDRESS. 

Having been favored with a copy of an Address, 
delivered by the author when entering upon his duty 
as Professor of Pastoral duties in Newton Institution, 
we make copious extracts, believing that our readers 
will be profited by the perusal ; and especially of that 
part whic h gives a rapid sketeh of the History of the 
Baptists in this country. 

«“ The introduction of a new Instructor into 
a Theological Institution is an event, which ts 
important to himself, and which must affect, 
either fur good or evil, the cause of truth and 
learning. It surely becomes him, and all the 
friends of the Institution, to bow down togeth- 
er before the throne of grace, to entreat the 
blessing of God on the connection which has 
been furmed, and to commend the Institution 
and themselves to His protection. 

For this purpose, we have assembled here 
this day. May God listeu to the prayers which 
we have offered, and grant to each of us His 
continual help, that we may, in the several sta- 
tions which Ile assigns to us, perform His will 
and enjoy His favor.” 

Mr. Knowles here states as the cause of resigning 
his pastoral duties, over a Church in Boston, and ac- 


cepting his present situation, rapid decline of health. 


‘Having made these personal allusions, [| 


will now, in the first place, present a brief re- 
view of the progress of theological education 
among our churches in this country. ‘This re- 


view will lead me to speak, next, of the reasons | 


for establishing this Institution, I shall then 
atate, what is the general course of instruction 
here, and what portions of that instruction are 
assigned to the Professor of Pastoral Duties. 

I. ‘he Baptists have never, as a denomina- 
tion, deserved the reproach of considering hu- 
man learning «3 an unnecessary, and much 
less, as an undesirable, acquisitio£ to a preacu- 
er of the Gospel. ‘The first: Baptist: minister 
in this country, Roger Williams, was well ac- 
complished in the learning of his times, and 
was fully able to cope with Cotton and Hooker. 


Among the Baptist ministers of eac! succeed-| 


ing generation, there have been a respectable 
number of well educated men. Our churches, 
it is believed, have always selected, as their 
Pastors, the ablest and most learned men whom 
they could obtain, and who possess: d, in addi- 
tion to learning, the more important qualifica- 
tion of piety. It is an honor to the Baptist 
churches, that they have always considered 
piety as the first and indispensable requisite in 
a minister. ‘They have never allowed any de- 
gree of genius or of mental cultivation to com- 
pensate forthe want of a heart renewed by the 
Holy Spirit, and moved to undertake the care 
of souls, by the constraining love of Clirist.— 
‘They have steadily resisted the allurements of 
worldly policy, which, by admitting brilliant 
and learned but unholy men into the pulpit, 
might have contributed to the temporary popu- 
larity and growth of the denomination. Phis 
fundamental principle led, of necessity, to the 
introduction of marty unlearned men tito the 
ministry. Welleducated and pious men have 


always been, and still are, too few in number, to | 


The! 


furnish an adequate supply of pastors. 
churches were increasing, and must have min- 


isters. ‘They would, generally, have preferred 


learned men, but these could not be found in! 


sufficient numbers. ‘The churches were glad, 


therefore, to enjoy the services of zealous and | 


holy men, who, though destitute of the valua- 
ble aids of erudition, were taught by the Holy 
Spirit; and who, from the good treasure of 
hearts warm with love to the Redeemer, poured 
forth the precious truths of the Gospel, with a 
power, unction and success, which have not 
always been the accompaniments of a learned 
ministry. Of many of these laborious pastors, 
might be said, what Wesley affirmed of his 
preachers, that, although they were not skilled 
in general science, they were not unlearned in 
their own profession, but could sustain an ex- 
amination in theology, as ably as many of the 
more accomplished clergy from the Universi- 
ties. 

Another well established principle in our 
churches led to the same result. The Bap- 
tists have always believed, that it is the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the Head of the Church to 
give pastors and teachers. ‘They have seen 
many individuals, who did not enjoy the means 
of early education, were considerably advanced 
in age, and had families, who nevertheless fur- 
nished satisfactory evidence, that they had been 
called by the Saviour to preach the Gospel.— 
These men could not, under these circumstan- 
ces, pursue an extended course of education, 
and must preach, if at all, with such mental 
furniture as they them possessed ; or such as 
some of them could acquire by a very brief and 
desultory attention to study. While these 
facts proved, that the Saviour does appoint 
some uneducated men as preachers, and con- 
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(ber of ministers who were unfuraisied 
chuman learning. ‘The churches, doubtless 


Y AT HARTFORD, conn, | Pes!st and insult Him, they increased the — this country, can exhibit po brighter nawe than 
with 


thatof Dr. Staughton. His services to both 


» considering the time and the circumstances im 


sometimes erred in judymeut respecting the na- which they were rendered, were valuable be- 
(ture of a call to the ministry, and thus detained yond all computation. 


perform, under the greatest disadvantages. 


~ private life, ull the best season for intellect- 
val culture had passed, some individuals, who the progress of education, | will proceed to 
ought, many years before, to have been enga- speak of the causes which led to the establish- 
ged in a course of preparation for that minis- mentof this Institution. 

jtry which they were compelled, at length, to) 
earning, were established among the ancren! | 
It was not, moreover, a contempt of educa-| Jews. 
1t the option of the Publisher, unless notice is given, and |tjon, which prevented the early Baptisis from | existed in later times. 


1. After this rapid and imperfect review of 


Seminaries, for the cultivation of theological 


Under various modifications, they have 
The Dissenters io Eng- 


Providing the means of literary and theologi-|land, being exciuded from the Universities, 


cal instruction. 


They were too few in num-/erected, many years since, a number of semin- 


ber, too poor, tou widely scattered, and, we (aries for the literary and theological education 


. ° | - 
may add, were, in some parts of the land, too!of their ministers, 
sorely oppressed, during the first generations, 


to erect seminaries of learning. 


A generous English Baptist, Thomas [ollis, 
x - 


But in this country, no dis- 
|tinet theological semuary was founded until 
)IsO01, when the General Synod of the As-o- 
‘ciate Reformed Church established a seminary 


jin addition to the establishment of two Profes-|in New York, under the superintendence of 


sorships in Harvard College, and other dona- 


tions, founded, in 1722, “ ten scholarships (of 
ten pounds per annum each) for pious young 
students, devoted to the work of the ministry,” 
four of whom were to be Baptists.* How 
many Baptist students have enjoyed the bene- 
fit of these funds, we have no means of ascer- 
taining. If four students had, constantly, from 
that time till the present, been sustained at 
Cambridge, on that foundation, more than one 
hundred graduates would have been added to 
the number of educated Baptist minisiers. By 
some cause, which has not been satisfactorily 
explained, the funds of these scholarships have 
been lost, and the benevolent designs of Hollis 
have, toa great extent, at least, been frus- 
trated. 

After the churches had multiplied in number, 
and increased in wealth, eflorts began to be 
made to provide the means of education for 
their ministers. In 1756, an academy was 
‘opened at Hopewell, (N. J.) by Rev. Mr 
Eaton, whose principal aim seems to have been 
ithe literary insttuction of young Baptist minis- 
‘ters. For the support of this school, the Phil- 
-adelphia Baptist Association raised a fund of 
about four hundred pounds, which was after- 
wards, for the most part, lost, by being invested 
in continental money. At this school, Presi- 
dent Manning, Dr. Samuel Jones, Dr Hezekiah 
Smith, Dr. Isaac Skillman, and others, com- 
;menced their education. ‘This academy, 
‘though it continued in operation but eleven 
years, seems to have vivea the first effective 
‘impulse to education among the American 


| Rantiets ’ its pupils became lea ers 
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academy at Lower Dublin, (Pean ) at which a 
considerable number of Baptist ministers re- 
iceived the } 


| 
| 


rudiments of their education. Dr, 
Manning was the chief founder of brown Un ver- 
sity, which commenced its operations in 1766. 
This institution was endowed principally by 
Baptists, and it has, to a great extent, fuifiled 
\the purpose, which its wise and liberal foun- 
\ders contemplated. A large number of minis- 
liters, of our own and other denominations, 
have been educated there. Among them have 
been many of the most valuable pastors who 
have adurned our churches, and wiio have la- 
bored, with the spirit of Manning, to carry for- 
ward the great work of education, which he 
began in weakness and in trouble d times, 
| Academies were opened, at subsequent pe- 
iriods, at Wrentham, (Mass.) by Rev. William 
Williams ; at Statesburg, (5. C.) by Rev.- Mr. 
Roberts; in New York city, by Rev. Mr. Stan- 
ford 3 at Bordentown, (N. J.) by Rev. Dr. 
Allison; and in various other places, which 
contributed much to the advancement of edu- 
cation among our ministers. 

Several Baptist Associations have devised 
liberal things inthis good cause. The Phila- 
idelplia, Warren and Charleston Associations 
raised, at an early period, a considerable amount 
of funds, by the aid of Which, a number of 
valuable ministers have been enabied to obtain 
(an education. 
I have not time to trace the history of the 
Massachusetts, (now the Northern) Bapust Eu- 
ucation Society; of Waterville Coilege ; of 
Himilton Theological Institution ; of the Co- 
‘lumbian College ; of the Furman, New Hamp- 
‘ton and South Reading Academies; of the 
Rock Spring Semimary ; of Georgetown Col- 
‘lege; of the Granville Instituuon ; and of 
jother seminaries, which have arisen im our de- 
/nomination in rapid succession, and which are 
‘evidences of a widely spread conviction of the 
|importance of ministerial education. 
| Justice to the memory of a distinguished 
benefactor of the Baptist denominaiun re- 
‘quires me to pause here. for a moment, that I 
jmay record, among the foremost leaders in the 
!work of education, the name of Dr. Staughi- 
‘ton. Gifted with a brilliant eloquence, which 
jleft him few rivals in the pulpit; with an ac- 
tive, elegant and admirably inventive mind ; 
oid with learning, which, if not profound, was 
various and ample, he was alwaysa zealous 
friend of education. Amid his inuumerable 
cares, he devoted much time to the personal 
instruction of his young brethren ; he received 
some of them into his own family ; and always 
exhibited a parental solicitude for their happi- 
ness, improvement and usefulness. A number 
‘of ministers are now among the brightest lights 
of our churches, who were his pupils 3 and 
who will ever remember their beloved instruct- 
or, with admiration of his great talents, and 
with filial love for the virtues of his character, 


* Holmes’s American Annals, Vol. I. 529, 552.— 
Backus’ History, Vol. I. p. 65. 


|Dr. Mason Our earliest Universities and 
| Colleges were, in fact, designed to be theolo- 
igical schools. Harvard College was founded, 
i witha principal reference to the education of 
| ministers. It was dedicated to ** Christ end 
his Church.” ‘The course of study, like that 
inthe great Universities in England, had a 
strong theological cast. ‘* While,” says Cotton 
Mather, “the President inspected the manners 
of the students, aud unto his morning and eve- 
/hing prayers in the hall, joined an exposition 
upon the chapters, which they read out of He- 
brew into Greek, from the Old ‘Testament, in 
jthe morning, ard out of En lish into Greck, 
from the New Testament, in the evening, be- 
sides what sermons he saw cause to preach in 
}public assemblies on the Lord’s day m Cam- 
bridge; the Fellows resident on the place be- 
came tutors to the several classes, and after 
| they had instructed them in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, led them through all the liberal arts ere 
their first four years expired.” Yale College 
was founded, with the same principal design, 
of training up a learned ministry. The 
Views, we may presume, impelled Manning and 
his coadjuturs to erect’ Brown University. A 
large proportion, not less, perhaps, than two 
thirds, of the earliest graduates at Harvard, 
‘Yale, Brown, Nassau Hail, Dartmouth, and 
other Colleges, becuime ministers. They pro- 
ceeded frota the College to the pulpit, immedi 
jately, or, in some cases, after a brief residence 
}with a pastor, from whom they received some 
instruction in theology and in pastoral duties. 
But since the commencement of this centu- 


¥. Various causes have induced must of the 
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naries, im Which theology should be the scle 
object of attention. 

Aimong these causes, may be mentioned the 
progress of general science, which has so mul- 
iiplied the subjects of study at the Colleges, 
that litte space can be allotted to ethics or to 
theology. ‘There have, it ts true, been some | 
efforts, Within a short time, to introduce the 
Bible as a text-book 3 and the cultivation of | 
the Ilebrew language is beginning to revive, | 
but itis, at present, we believe, an optional 
study. Itis presumed, that the sound of Lle- 
brew is no! now heard in the devotional servi- 
ces at Cambridge, and that none of the under 
graduates could now read a chapter “ from the 
ilebrew into the Greek,” at morning prayers, 
as the custom was in the days of the Mathers, 

‘The Coileges, have, accordingly, been forced 
to increase greatly the amvuunt of aitainments 
requisite fur admission, and to exclude from 
the circle of studies, all but those branches of 
knowledge, which be’ong to the education of a 
general scholar. ‘lL hey leave the work of pro- 
lessional training to be afterwards accomplish- 
ed, #8 a@ superstructure to be reared on the 
foundations which they have laid. As a nato- 
ral consequence, numerous medical schools 
and law schools have been founded in this 
country, in: which, respectively, the sciences 
of medicine and law are exclusively studied. — 
These sciences have derived great advantages | 
from this arrangement, and the standard of at- 
lainments among physiciaus and lawyers, it is 
believed, has rapidly risen. 

The tendency of things has thus been to-, 
wards a separation of the great branches of 
professional learning into distinct objects of 
pursuit. Why should not this tendency reach 
theology? While medicine and law are studied 
with imereased diligence aud success, why 
shou'd theo ogy be Covsidered as entitled to less 
attention, and as requiring a less earnest and 
eaclusive effort of the mind?) It will not be 
denied, except by tfidels, that theology is of 
superior importance to ail other sciences. It. 
opens afar wider field for investigation, embra- 
cing, as it dues, the character of God and 
man, the whole range of natural and revealed 
religion, and the duties and happiness of men 
in the life that now ts, and ia that which is to 
come. <A thorough knowledge of the Biblo— 
without which, assuredly, a man must be im-| 
perfectly fitted to be a teacher of religion—re- 
quires a vast amount of study, and includes a| 
great variety of learning. Languages, eriti- 
cism, geography, history, oriental mauners and | 
customs—these are bui parts of that manifold 
knowledge, which the accomplished student of | 
the Bible needs. If, then, it is as important, | 
that the minister of the Gospel be well qualified | 
for his duties, as that physicians and lawyers be 
thoroughly trained for their functions, he must | 
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well 


jevident and pressing. 
ceived, that the residence of many young min- 


ors, with sufficient leisure, and above all, with 
much prayer and coustant dependence on the 
Spirit of truth, may labor to obtain a know- 
ledye of God’s word, aud to prepare himself to 
teach his fellow men the way to heaven. 
Anotier cause, which has increased this ne- 
| cessily, is the ceneral advancement of society. 
Education, like a mighty tide, has been eleva- | 
} tug the whole community. ‘The public mind, 


| having become more enlarged and cultivated, 


has demanded higher attainments in its reli- 
teachers. An enlightened, inquisitive 
auderstanding requ res, that Whatever ts propo- 
sed for its belief aud guidance, should be sus- 
tamed by adequate evidence and enforced by 
sound argument i his evidence and these ar- 
too, must be presented in a manner 


nous 
gious 


yumetts, 
sured to grauly a culuvated taste, or the atten- 
ion cannot be and the mind cannot be 


The days, when telizion was re- 


Wo, 
approached 
ceived wih implicit trust, have nearly passed, 
and the mlaister bow wust not expect men to 
believe his declarations, merely because they 
emanate fom the pulpit. 

To produce this state of things, the progress 
of infidelity, within the last forty yeurs, has 
yreatly contributed. A bold spirit of seepti- 
cism has been widely diffused. Where it has 
not unsettled all religious opinions, it has pro 
cuced au irreverent temper, a disposition to 
treat sacred truths with indecent levity, and a 
diminished respect for the institutions of Chris- 
tianity. Where it has not impelled men to 
open infidelity, it has seduced them into more 
plaustble, but scarcely less dangerous, heresies. 
lunumerable forms of error, which were scarce- 
ly known in this country filly years ago, have | 
extensively infeeted the public mind. The, 
ministers of the Gospel have, in consequence, | 
needed armor of sterner proof, and weapous of | 
keener edye, to wage successiully the warfare, 
to which they, as the defenders of uuth, have 
been summoned by this new invasion of false- 
hood. 

‘The revival of the missionary spirit, in all 
its diversified yet kindred lurms of benevolence, 
has created an urgent demand for increased | 
mental cultivation and resources in the minis | 
ters of Christ. ihey must go to ie heathen, | 
to learn uncouth languages, and contead with 
jiuman heart, under 
nove! and hideous forms, ‘They, too, must be 
the leaders in managing the complicated be- 
nevolent Operations at home ; a auty, which, 
while it severely tasks the intellect, consumes | 
so large a poruon of a minister's Ume, as to 
leave him very lute leisure for study. There 
Is, cousequently, a stern wecescily for previous 
rut) MERE R TS Se 

‘The character, wistitutions and destiny of 
our country may be property mentioned here, 
as one of the strong reasons, why the ministers 
of the Gospel should possess powerful and 
furnished minds. Here religion has no 
connection with tie civil power, aud must sus- 
‘ain herself by the aught which God bas given 
her, Hlere isthe chosen place, to display be- 
fore mankind a bright cxauwple of the power of 
Christianity to acineve her conquests, without 
the aid of huiman legislation ; and to shed over 
the community ber boliest mfluences, with no 
viher ministers than the beloved pastors, wliom 
the churches themselves have chosen and free- 
ly maimtaimed, The success of this experi- 
ment must obviously depend much on the 
character of the ministers. Our political in. 
sututions rest on the basis of public virtue; 
and virtue, iu its true sense, is impossible with- 
outreligion. If, then, our tree government is 
to conunue, and to be, what it has been, a glo- 
rious and inspuing model to the nations, reli- 
yion must flourish. But religion cannot pros- 
per, in a country like this, where the intellect is 
unfettered, and the press is as free as air, unless 
ber ministers shall be men, whuse minds shail 
command respect, and whose moral qualities | 
shall win for them reverence and love. 

Since ministers must, in order to meet the 
demands of this age and country, be better 
educated than they were in former peneralions 3 
since the colleges cannot, in addition to the 
literary and scientific discipline, supply the re- 
quisite theological learning 3 aud since private 
study, or the solitary instructions of a pastor, 
are manilestly insufficient, the need of theolo- 
gical institutions became, several years since, 
Thoughtful men per- 


the Corruplions ol ile 


isters at one place, where they might study and 
pray together ; where one library Could supply 
ihe wants of hundreds; where a few instruct- 
ors could guide their studies; where they 
might animate each other to diligence, and 
where triendships might be formed, which! 
would contribute greatly to their happiness, | 


their harmovy and their mutual co-operation in 


subsequent life, would be a wise arrangement, 
more efficient than any other, more ecouomical 
more adapted to facilitate the progress of tie 
student, and more conducive to the unity of 
the faith, the peace of Zion, and the advance: | 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

‘Theological institutions have, according!y, | 
multiplied rapidly, within the last thirty years. | 
‘The whole number in our Country, at this time, 
exceeds twenty. 

While all the general reasons for the estab-'| 
lishment of these institutions applied, with thes: 
full force, to the Baptist churches, the fact, 
that other Christians had erected theological | 
schools, formed another and a strong motive tu 


as well furnished with human erudition as those 
of other denominations. 

The Newton Theological Institution was 
founded in November, 1825, by the Massachu- 
setts Education Society, which appointed the 
first Professor, and commenced the measures 
which resulted in the incorporation of the In- 
stitution, in February, 1526, and the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Trustees. The Institution 
began its operations, November 28th, 1820, 
with three students, in the family of Professor 
Chase, that able and steadfast friend of learns 
ing, to whose toils and sacrifices, the Baptist 
churches are incalculably indebted for the ad- 
vancement of education among their young 
ninisters. The failure of his health, and his 
temporary absence, we all deeply regret. May 
his gracious Master preserve him, and speedily 
restore him to his family and to this Institution. 

On the gradual progress of this Seminary to 
its present prosperous condition, T need not 
enlarge. From three students, it has increas- 
ed to forty, the present number in the regular 
classes, More than thirty have received in- 
struction here, and have left the Institution, 
most of whom are now toiling in this country, 
chiefly as pastors, three are missionaries to 
Burmah, and six are in the great wesiern val- 
ley. By the blessing of God, by the hberality 
of the churches, by the unwearied labors, pru- 
dence, piety and learning of the two senior 
Professors, as well as by the general demeanor 
and proficiency of its students, the Institution 
has risen to its present elevation, and has won 
its present place in the confidence and aflec- 
tions of the churches. 

(To be continucd.} 
PERIODICAL CIRCULAR 
or THE AmericaAN ‘Temperance Socrery. 

Dear Sir:—The Fourth and Fifth Reports 
of the American Temperance Society, contain 
the history of the Temperance Reformation in 
this and in other countries, an exlubition of the 
principles involved in it, and a statement of the 
facts by which those principles are illustrated 
and enlorced. Persons who wish to become 
acquainted with this object, will here find ample 
materials ; and those who wish to promote it, 
will be furnished with means to do it ¢ffica- 
ciously, and to the best advantage. ‘There 
publications are constructed, not on the plan of 
being merely annual, or temporary Reports, 
but on the plan of being permanent documents, 
which will be as important as they now are, till 
the use of ardent spirit as a drink shall be en- 
tirely done away in the community, ‘They are 
stereotyped, and contain about 120 pages each. 
The Committee are especially Aesivvus whet a 
copy of them should be possessed by every 
family ; and had they the means they would 
give to therm a gratuitous and upiversal circula- 
tion, that every child in the United States 
might become acquainted with the nature and 
eflects of ardent spirit; and with the benefit 
Which would resuit to our country and the 
world, should the use of it as a drink be dis- 
continued. But as the Committee have not the 
means of doing this, the publications are sold 
at 25 cents a copy, $2 25 per dozen, and 
$16 67 per hundred ; and may be had in any 
quantity, of Aeron Russell, No. 5, Cornhill, 
and Perkins & Marvin, No. 114, Washington 
Street, Boston; John P. Haven, No. 142, 
Nassau Sueet, New York; French & Perkins, 
No 159, Chesaut Street, Philadelphia ; and 
many other booksellers throughout the Unned 
States. In many cases individuals have dis- 
tributed several hundred copies. In other ca- 
ses extracts frum them have been read in public 
meetings, and a subscription taken to put a copy 
into every family in a town or county 3 and 
the consequences have been most highly bene- 
ficial. What is wanted is information brought 
home to the fireside, and the bosom of each 
individual ; and should it be universal, there is 
reason to believe that :t would, with the divine 


blessing, do much towards changing the habits 
of the nation, More than a million of our 


countrymen have renounced the use of ardent 
spirit; the Government no longer furnishes it 
for the army ; nor are permits granted to the 
soldiers to purchase it, or sutlers allowed to sell 
ittothem. A similar change, it is hoped, will 
soon take place in the navy ; and should the 
use of it be abandoned in the United States, 
one of the principal causes of pauperism and 
crime, sickness, insanity and death, woulu be 
removed ; many of the deepest fountains of 
human sorrow dried up 3 and thousands of our 
countrymen annually saved from a premature 
grave. The effect of ardent spirit, in produ- 
cing sickness and death, may be seen by the 
fullowing statements, viz: The physicians of 
Annapolis, Maryland, state that of 32 persons 
whe died in that city, in one year, over 18 
years of age, 10, or nearly one third, died of 
diseases occasioned by intemperance ; thot 18 
were males, and that of these, nine, or one 
half, died of diseases occasioned in the same 
way. And they say, “ When we recollect that 
even the temperate use of ardent spirit lays the 
foundation for a numerous train of incurable 
maladies, we feel justified in expressing the be- 
lief, that were the use of distilled i quors en- 


tirely discontinued, the number of deaths, 


among the male adults, wou'd be d:minished 
one half.” Of 91 deaths of adult persons in 
one year, in New Haven, Connecticut, 32, in 
the judgment of the Medical Association, were 
occasioned by strong drink. Of 67 in New 


apply himself, like them, to the learning appro- | the Baptists to make a more adequate provision, Brunswick, New Jersey, more than one-third 


priate to his office; and theology must have her | 


for the education of their ministers. Justice} 


were occasioned in the same way. Of 4292 


places of retired study, where the young minis- | to the cause of truth required them not to allow | deaths, in Philadelphia, 700, or more than one 
ter, with adequate aids from books and instruct-| that cause to suffer, for the want of ministers} jn seven of the whole number, were, in the 


a 


CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


op pion of the College of Physicians and ~~ 
coun, occasioned by intemperance. ‘Ao 
medical men, extensively, have given it 4S 
their opinion, that a similar proportion has been 
occasioned, in the same way, in other places. 

In Albany, N. Y., a careful examination has 
been made, by respectable gentlemen, into the 
cases of those who have died of the cholera in 
that city, during the past season, over — 
years of age. ‘The result has been gc 
in detail by nine physicians, members of the 
Medical Siaff attached to the Board of Health 
in that city—(all who belong to it, except two, 
who were at that time absent, )—and published 
at their request, under the signature of the 
Chancellor of the State, and the five distin- 
guished gentlemen who compose the Executive 
Committee of the New York State Temper- 
ance Society, and is as follows : Number of 
deaths, 336; viz. intemperate, 140; fre 
drinkers, 55 ; moderate drinkers, mostly habit- 
ual, 131 ; strictly temperate who drank no ar- 
dent spirit, 5; members of Temperance Soci- 
eties, 2—and when it is recollected that of 
more than 5000 members of Temperance Soci- 
eties in the city of Albany, only 2, not one ' 
2500, have fallen by that disease, which has 
spread sackcloth over the nations, and has cut 
off more than one in fifiy of the inhabitants of 
that city, we cannot but feel assured that the 
universal dissemination of these facts, and such 
as ure contained in our Reports, would save 
multitudes of our countrymen from an untime- 
ly grave. . 

By means of a Circular which has been issu- 
ed and sent to every town in the United States, 
Tenperance Societies, and the friends of tem- 
perance, have been invited to meet simultane- 
ously,on Tuesday, the 26th of February, 1833, 
in every city, town, and village, in the coun- 
try, to hear addresses, to form ‘'emperance So-| 
cieties in all places in which thers 's none ; to 


free 


holds as President of the College at the City of / 
Washington, as well as his long established 
character for superiority of intellect and cor- 
rectness of forethought, emitie his remarks to 
serious consideration. ‘The letter was address- 
ed by Dr. C. to the Editor of the “* Cross and 
Banner.” —Lowell Evangelist. 
College Hill, D. C. Nov. 19, 1832. 

Very Dear Brother—I feel mysel! bound by 
the law of gratitude, to acknowledge the re- 
ception of your publications, ‘* The Baptist 
Chronicle and Literary Register,” and ‘* ‘The 
Cross and Banner.” I have been a constant 
reader of them ever since they have been issu- | 
ed. Ireceive numerous periodical works on 
Literary and Religious subjects ; but the pres- 
sure of my official duties dues not allow me tc 
bestow so much attention upon them as I oth | 
erwise should. 


I prize them, however, very) 
highly, as they acquaint me with the various | 
and interesting movements in the different parts 
of our country, in this age of unexampied en 
terprise. There is no portion of our country, 
to which I look with so much interest as 1 do | 
tothe ** Western Valley.” When I consider! 
its extent—i's magic growth—i's capability of | 
su taining a very dense population—the vast | 
course of its navigable waters—and the unlin-| 
ited extent to which steam may be applied in 
conveying its commerce, | am carried away In | 


Letter from John Sunday, a native Indian, of 
the Chippeway Nation. 
Sauct Sr. Marie, Sept. 19, 1832. 

Dear Sister Ann Chubb: I write a few 
words to you to inform you what the Lord does 
for poor Indians in this place. 

George Henry, and Thomas M‘Gee, and 
David Sawyer, and James Young, they are 
here, preaching to the poor Indians. ‘They 
done very good. We arrived here the 11th of 
August. John Cah-bage and John Taunchey, 
company with me. We have meeting here 
most every night, ever since we came here.— 
Jesus bless these poor Indians. We think 
those Indians loved God, because they love 
come to meeting to hear the word of God.— 
We have very good time here—we teach the 
Indians the ten commandments and the Lord's 
prayer—we think we caught about forty red 
fish, (meaning the Indians in the gospel net.) 
Now those Indians worship no more sun, nor 
moon, nor lake, nor river, nor serpent; but 
now they worship the Truk Gop, cause they | 
love him. | thank my God what he done for | 
them. The white people very kind to us here. | 
Jesus know all these. My dear sister, te!l all | 
ny brothers and sisters on your place, [ am 
yetin the Lord. [thank my Saviour what he 
done for me ; he make my heart warn yet. 

Dear br. Chubb, | remember you yet in my 


imagination with the future glories of the | heart. IT hope by and by we shall see Jesus, 
Western World. Political power will soon | there we shall be happy forever and ever.— 
pass from the Atlantic States beyond the Alle- | hose Indians with me very faithful to serve 
ghanies ; though it is not probable that the seat | God—we teach the Ind.ans the ten command- 
of Empire will ever be removed farther than it | ments day and night—we want to do what our 
now is from the seaboard. For nations in gen- | Saviour says, ‘ ‘Teach all nations my Gospel.” 
eral have their Capitals near the place where | hope you will send me letter by and by. 

they must hold intercourse with Foreign Pow- Joun Sunpay. 
ers. ‘The inhabitants of the West must soon 
hold in their hands the destinies of the nation. Fer the Christian Secretary. 

itis from them that we are yet to receive laws Mr. Eprror,—As you frequently in your 
and judges. And it must depend upon their) excellent paper favor us with the Message and 


ee | 


to their gratitude and admiration. You may follow 
him with scorn and execrations to the gallows : may 
he be strengthened from above, to make the last act of 
his life, a prayer for his destroyers! 

I have already expressed my opinion, that the Le- 
gislature, which called the Convention into being, was 
itself unconstitutionally convoked. | adhere to that 
opinion: and of course, | cannot regard them as a 
Convention, constitutionally assembled. | have no 
doubt, that the time will come, when the dispassionate 
mind of Carolina will pronounce the same judgment. 
Whether that will avail aught, beyond affixing the 
brand of a double reprobation to ail that they have 
done, is of little consequence, now. But it is a con- 
solation to know, that the triumph of principles is as 
sure, as they are immortal: and that party spirit is 
the more perishable, the greater its violence and injus- 
tice. 1 shall not dwell on the unnatural and inequita- 
ble principle, on which the representation in the Con- 
vention was fixed : a mode scarcely reconcilable with 
the fundamental principles of the social compact, in 
any other Country ; and utterly inconsistent with them 
in this, Nor shall f dwell on the fact, that they have 
not sent back to you for your confirmation or rejec- 
tion, the Ordinance, which the delegates of the Peo- 
ple, not the People themselves, have ordained as the 
supreme law of the land, against the Constitution of 
the State, and of the Union. To you they are ac- 
countable : and yet whilst they wielded your power, 
they have not ventured to trust .heir exercise of it to 
your deliberate judgment. They are the Masters of 
the People for a year; but they have forgoiten that 
you may yet tell th m, that you never did authorize, 
nor will ever sanction the deeds, which they have 
done. In their hands is the power to curse and de 
stroy : may you not find when itis too late, that they 
are irresponsible to you, for the firebrands and the 
ruin, they may scatter over yourland! You may yet 
find, to your irreparable loss, to your inconsolable 
grief, that the tyranny of laws, is more injurious to 
freedom, than the tyrrany of Praetorian bands and 
standing armies, 

State necessity, which has ever been the plea of the 
Tyrant and Oppressor, whether single handed or many 
headed, in every age and country, is their only justif- 
cation for violating some of the most important prin- 
ciples ul the social compact, as established by our 
American Constitutions. 
regarded as too secure, to need any other defences than 
the bulwarks of the Constitution : too sacred to be 
entrusted even to the unanimous vote of Legislative 
bodies. ‘The Convention have placed on record, as a 


These have been hitherto, | 


ee 


dear Pastor, and the Church we had left, at the 
throne of grace. I was fearful when I found 
we could not enjoy the ptivileges of Christian 
society, John would become indifferent to the 
subject and the cause, but it proved different : 
the impiety we daily witressed, had a tendenc : 
through the grace of God, to drive him to a 
throne of grace, to plead in the behaif of those 
around us; consequently, he was kept in a 
humble, dependent state, which, I hope and 
trust, may continue. On my brother's return 
we proceeded down the Ohio river, (my heslth 
through the goodness of God being perfectly 
_restored,) as far as Louisville, where I think I 
= continue. 

| ‘his would be a delightful countr 7 
had more of the Gospel st but ihe 
of that spreads a gloom over every thing; can- 
hot more ministers be sent this way? Do use 


your influence ; you have no idea of th, 


ae e num- 
ber who are perishing for the lack of know: 


edge, in this western country. I have met 
with some almost arrived at the age of man- 
hood, who knew not they had a soul to save. 
[ have often thought since I left Hartford if } 
were capable, I would leave all worldly pur- 
suits, and endeavour to promote the cause of 
Christ, but Tam nothing, yet I hope my feeble 
Wishes may meet your attention, and that vou 
will be the honored and willing instrument, in 
the hands of God, of sending some to preach 
the Gospel to this people. Many enter our 
Church, but find no minister in the pul it and 
\immediately withdraw. A prayer meeting has 
no charms for them ; the sight is truly lament. 
able. We wish to be remembered by you at 
the throne of grace. 

Your unworthy sister, 


| 
| 


S. B. 


Stratford, Jan, 1st, 1833, 
As I know that you are interested in the suc. 

cess of Sabbath School instruction, especially 

when God puts his seal upon it, and renders it a 


| 
| 


enlarge as much as possible ai! that are NOW | intelligence and virtues, whether our free in- Proclamation of the President, Governor, &c. | 
formed; to disseminate information, and -to | stitutions, which now fourmthe brightest glory | | presume you would render an acceptable ser- 
take measures to extend the benign influence jn this lower world, shall be preserved and vice tomany of your readers, by copying the 
of the Temperance Reformation throughout | transmitted to the latest posterity—whether the | enclosed “ letter to the people of South Carolina,” 


part of the history of your country, the maxuns of blessing to the salvation of souls, I am happy to 
Tyranny, that power can do no wrong ; that the end! have it in my power to add a few instances of 
justifies the means ; that the minority is the property this fact, to the many others already published. 

of the majority. History is Philosophy teaching by | " . 


the land. | 

In no way, it is believed, can this be sone 
more effectually, than by putting a copy of 
these Reports into every family. If you, Sir, 
will use your influence to do this, with regard | 


political experiment we are now waking, sbali| which [ recently received by mail from the 
be continued with increasing success till the highly esteemed author. So many fire-brand 
nations of the earth shall be regenerated in speeches have been scattered through the Union 
copying our example, or whether they shall be | from the nullifiers of South Carolina, it is be- 
overthrown and the last hope of liberty extin-| lieved that it might produce some fraternal and 
good feelings to see how a very great and good 


to the families in your vicinity, you will ocean | geished forever. 
tially aid the Committee in the great work in) What patriot or philanthropist then, can look 


man, @ native of that state and residing in the 


example : and, how strikingly and awfully, will the 
page of their deeds teach generations yet unborn! In 
comparison with this Oruimance, the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws were harmless, and a dead letter on the 
Statute book : and considering the age, in which we 
live, the country of which we are citizens, and the 
men, who have done the deed, no other age, no other 
country, no other men, have ever struck such a blow } 


Our Sabbath School in Stratfield Baptist 
Church, consists of about 35 pupils, and no less 
than ten of that number afford satisfactory evi- 
‘dence that they have experienced a change of 

heart within a few wecks past. Their faithful 
teachers who are all members of the church, 


| have reason toathank God and take courage. 


which they are engaged, and perform an im-| with indifference upon the Great Valley of the | heart of nullification, can think, act, and write. 
portant service to the community. | Mississippi. Our own country and all the) The Hon. Mr. Grimke’s character is too well 
The avails of all sold, will be devoted to the kingdoms of the earth have a deep stake in the | known through the Union to need any comment 
gratuitous distribution of the publications, to character of her rising generation— and that of| from me. He is well known as being the first 
the dissemination of the facts which they con-| her press and seats of learning. | to refuse the Degree of L. L. D. conferred upon 
tain, and the promotion of the cause of tem-| Pardon me, my dear brother, for writing so) him by Yale College. If you have not room 
perance throughout the United States. jmuch. Indced, when | commenced, I thought) in one paper, I presume it might be divided. 1 
Respectfully yours, &c. |1 should only acknowledge my obligations to; hope to see it entire, for it is a peace-maker, and 

Samvet Husparp, President American your generosity. But when I touch upon a) not improper for a religious paper. 

‘Temperance Society. | description of your country, my imagination | Yours, &c. J. H. LINSLEY. 
Joun ‘Tappan, begins to kind!e, and I am hurried away be- TO THE PEOPLE OF 


at Liberty. The spectacie excites the more awe and{| During the period I have preached there half 
pain, because the children of Liberty have exehanged the time, which ‘is jittlke more than a year, it 
her olive branch of peace and love, for the scourge of eould not at any time be said that there has been 


enal chastisement ; andthe sword of justice, for the at aD we oe 
Se eal Cae meu J ’ _a revival of religion, yet there has been a grad- 


I protest, in the name of Liberty, before my country ‘ually silent and,progressive work, so much SO, 
and the world, against the very principle, upon which | that 18 persons have been added by baptism, 5 
they have based all their proceedings. It amountsto of whom I baptised since the meeting of our As. 
= -— ~ people pe do Merc 2 ano my sociation ; 3 or 4 others have also related their 
spected, my beloved fellow citizens, the people can do os . 
oume : ons those are faithless sound, wie do not | Teligious experience and been accepted by _the 
teach you firmly and caution you solemnly, that there | church, who are not yet baptised. None of the 
are certain vital fundamental principles, without which, | 10 Sabbath School scholais above mentioned, 


you must cease to be a free people, or to enjoy a re-| have been baptised, though two or three are 


ee ale whe 


Georce Oviorne, 
Heman Linco, | 
Justin Evwaxos, 
Enocu Hare, Jr. 
Boston, Nov. 1832. Executive Committee. 
PS A copy of the Reports in the baed ~f 
each legislator and magistrate, will essentially 
promote the good of the community, and each 
individual who receives this Circular is re-| 
speetfully and earnestly requested to communi: | 
cate its contents as extensively as possible. 


} 
AN ESTABLISHED TRUTH. | 

One thing has been taught by the efforts to 
suppress intemperance, too clearly for dispute, | 
viz. that the entire eradication of this evil is 
practicable. ‘The past history of the temper- 
ance reform has demonstrated, that if proper 
efforts be made, our country and the world may 
be relieved at once and forever from its greatest 
scourge. [rom the last report of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Soctety it appears, that more 
than 1,500.000 people in the United States now 
abstain from the use of ardent spirits. Those | 
who remain are by nature no more inclined to 
intemperance than those who are saved ; and 
the same causes whieh have rescued the 
1,500,000, will, if employed, rescue them. 

‘The idea that certain classes of society are 
without the pale of present reformation has no 
foundation in truth. Experience has abun- 
dantly proved, that the poorest and most ignor- 
aut of our population may be made to under- 
stand the nature and to abandon the use of 
poisonous drinks. Even the laboring popula- 
tion of Europe are not an exception to this rule. 
It was stated by Dr. Hewitt, in one of his let- 
ters detailing the effects of the reformation in 
Europe, that in Spitalfields, five hundred poor 
weavers had pledged themselves to total absti- 
nence. In London, when a meeting of the 
laboring classes was called, one of their num- 
ber appeared as an opposer, and denied the ne- 
cessity or benefit of Temperance Societies.— 
Another rose and stated that he also had been 
of the same opinion, but that now his mind was 
chavged. He made a frank, common sense 
appeal to his fellow laborers ; he detailed the 
evils of moderate drinking, and the poverty in 
which it had plunged them. He gained the 
assent of their feelings and reasons, and a tem- 
perance society was formed on the spot. This 
is a specimen of what moral influence will do 
in England ; and will it do lessin America? 

But on the other hand, it is said that the re- 
formation cannot be made to reach the higher 
classes ; and this is a position equally at vari- 
ance with truth. No single benevolent object, 
if we except perhaps the Bible Society, ever 
enlisted so great an amount of wealth and in- 
telligence as the temperance cause both in Eng- 
land and in America. 

The position, therefore, that intemperance 
may be entirely eradicated is impregnable.— 
Journal of Humanity. 


i 


DR. CHAPIN’S VIEWS OF THE WESTERN 
VALLEY. 

This gentleman’s opinions are never made 
up OM any important suij-ct, but with due de- 
liberation. What he says in the following let. 
ter on the subject of the West, seems to us pe- 
culiarly weighty. ‘The station which the Dr. 


| From Dr. Carey to Mr, Anderson of Edin- 


d seri limits. . . 
yond my preseried nite Lam, dear brah) gg grate OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
os I 5 Joye *| Cuar_eston, Ist December, 1%32. 


hopes of the kingdom of Christ. 
P 2 | Fettow Citizens, 


U.B.C — S. CHAPIN. The Ordinance passed by your Convention at Co. | 
+ B. VHAMBERS, I.-q. lumbia, afew days since, asthe supreme law of the| 
land, is the ArSe) not the bridal chawhgr Par dytbertyy 


A GReaT WORK NEARLY FINISHED —We/| ere ‘ee bi 

ade ; dignify it, inthe hour of its birth, with titles of glory 
think that most of our readers will feel a deop} anu praise, nv spirit of prophecy is needful to know, 
interest in the fullowing letters from the vener- | thatswhen the revels of that unholy spirit shall have 
able Carey. passed away, it will be regarded, even in the South 
} Carolina of future years, with grief and mortifieation. 
i : {In the sacred name of Liberty,they have struck her 
burg, dated Serampore, May 17, 1831. | down to the earth, with the iron mace of the despot. 


My Dear Brother Anderson—F. ur days ago | In the name of Liberty, they have forged for their fel- 


| low citizens the chains of Slavery. In the pure and | 
we received the exceedingly welcome letters | holy mame of Liberty, they have pelleted her ebrine.| 
from yourself, and other friends, of the begin- 


publican government. The People can do wrong: 
and the acts of the Convention, if they be regarded as 
the acts of the People, are irrefragable testimony, that 
you can do wrong. But I rejoice, amidst the gloom 
which surrounds us, that the People, have not as yet 
acknowledged an act, which, if the act of Liberty, 1s 
To be continued. 
For the Christian Secretary. 
THE WEST. 
Extract of a letter from a respectable member of the 
Baptist Church in this city, to her pastor, dated 
Louisville, Nov. 26, 1832. 
Rev. ano Dear Sir, 
You have doubtless ere this been informed 


, , they have laid on her altar the offerings of idolatry, | : 
ning of December. 1 was just recovering from | they have trodden their fellow worshippers under their Of my hasty departure from Hartford, which to 


feet. | ine was quite unexpected ; the Lord was gia- 


When I look at the Age, in which I live ; at the | cigusly pleased to restore to me a long absent 


history of my Country ; and at her actual state of | ; 
political improvement : when I consider the wisdom | brother, who wished me to remove to the west- 


nearly a month's attack of the billious fever, 
and these letters did much to revive my languid 
spirits. I do greatly rejoice in the gracious in- 
terposition of God to support his canse in con- 
nexion with us, and to remove a load of pecu- 
niary embarrassment under which we must soon 
have sunk. ‘lo Him all our praise is due, and 
to him be all the glory given. All our stations 
lie very near to our hearts ; our brethren who 
are settled at them are men of God, and those 
stations are maintained at the least possible 
expense : we, therefore, could not feel willing 
to relinquish any one of them. 

With respect to my-elf | consider my race 
as nearly run ; the days of our years are three- 
score years and ten. I now am only three 
months short of that age, and repeated bilious 
attacks have weakened my constitution; but | 
do not look forward to death with any painful 
anticipations. I rejoice in the complete and 
full atonement made by the death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; I rejoice in the free grace of 
God as published inthe Gospel. I cast my sou! 
upon, and plead the efficacy of that atonement, 
and I feel this to be firm ground which will not 
failme when I need it most. ‘That glorious 
atonement is a full answer to every charge 
which the righteous law of God can bring 
against me ; and to that I therefore continually 
recur. It appears to me, that | have still two 
or three years work to do, particularly in put- 
ting my dast corrections to the Bengal and 
Sangskrit versions. But the Lord knows bet- 
terthan I do, how far my life is necessary for 
those works. A great and glorious work has 
been wrought in India, since the year 1793.— 
Christian Index. 


From the Philadelphia World. 
THE INDIAN CONVERT. 


The following letter was written by a native 
Christian Indian, We have chosen to give it 
as itcame from him. In fact it requires no 
comment from us—it carries its own evidence 
of genuine and ardent attachment to Chriet.— 
A few more such letters circulated among the 
friends of God would, we should think, make 
the cause of the “ Indian Mi:sion” many warm 
and generous sustainers. 

The manner in which the giving up of the 
worship of the sun, moon, lakes, &c., and of 
substituting in their place the true God, is men- 
tioned, is truly touching and eloquent, and 
shows the power of religiom in subduing the 
fires of savage wildness to the mind and gbedi- 
ence of Christ, 


among those last mentioned, as accepted by the 
church. A few other persons are still anxious 
to know what they shall do to be saved. May 
they have an interest in your prayers, 


I wish to add one word har wey of enconrage- 
ment with regard to our contemplated Literary 


|_Institution at Suffield. A poor sister in the 
|above mentioned church who has already sub. 
scribed $50 towards it, whieh she obtains by 
| teaching a school of small children, says, that if 
| those who have already subscribed will add of 
their abundance in the same proportion, she will 
add $10 more, and this you will now please to 
add on the books to her other subscribtion. This 
plan, if carried into effect, will raise all that is 
/ wanted to complete the $10,000. 


JAMES H. LINSLEY. 


| Affectionately yours, 
| 


For the Christian Secretary, 


and forbearance, that have distinguished American | €*® country with him, which, in my destitute 


counsels ; and the magnanimity, which has always | 
been one of the noblest elements of Carolina charac- | 
ter, | am filled with astonishment and gnief at a mea-| 
sure, which must be repented of, in the sackcloth and 

ashes of shame and sorrow. God grant it may not be 

our lot to repent of it, in tears and blood, amid the 

ravages of fire and sword! Whatever may be the | 
feeling respecting this Ordinance, among the majority | 
in Carolina, it is impossible not to know, that it must | 
be regarded with mournful indignation by all the! 
friends of freedom throughout the world. In the rest | 
of our Union, it can only be viewed, as a reproach to | 
the merrory of the illustrious dead of 1776 and 1789: | 
and as anact of ingrofitude to their sacrifices and ser- | 
vices. Among the Whigs of t.ngland, what other 
opinion could be held, than that you have forfeited all 
title to the glorious attributes even of British freedom. 
They will tell you, that in an age of light,and in a 
country of laws and of regulated freedom, you have | 
sought for your instruments of power, in the armory 
of bygone ages, amid the darkness and violence of 
dethroned Tyrants and baffled Oppressors. ‘hey will 
tell you, that at this day in Great Britain, not even a 
Whig Administration, with a Whig Parliament, could 
venture thus to disfranchise a British subject They 
will tell you, that no power in Britain would hold the 
magna charta of British liberty,as cheap as your ( on- 
vention have held the holy constitutions of Carolina 
and the Union. 

I ask no pardon, I make no apology for the beld- 
ness and frankness, with which I speak. bam stili a 
freeman : and the Convention may be assured, that £0 
long as the liberty of Speech and the liberty of the 
Press shail remain, there wiil be thousands, who will 
speak and write, as fearlessly as ido. And have they 
yet to learn, that the confiscation of property, the im- 
prisonment of the body, nay the loss of lite itself, have 
no terrors for the brave and the free? Have they yet 
to learn that the dungeon and the scaffold are the 
pageantry of tyrants, in the eyes of the Martyr to civil 
or religious liverty? Are they yet to learn, that they 
may torture the body, but cannot subdue the soul ? 
that they .nay give the freeman a victim to their pow- 
er, but sannot make him the slave of their will ?— 
Have they, indeed, yet to learn, after all the solemn 
lessons that Liberty has taught amid the fires of per- 
secution and the martyr blood of her children, that the 
freeman, like the Christian, counis property, liberty, 
and life, as dust and ashes, in comparison of his princi- 
ples and independence? And I have studied in vain 
the history of free communities, and especially of this 
country : and I have loved and venerated in vain the 
noble qualities of American and Carolina character, if 
there be not thousands in this State, who are ready in 
the same cause, to yield up property to your confisca- 
tion acts, liberty to the loathsomeness of your dun- 
geons, and life itself to the tragedy of your scaffolds. 
The punishments you may inflict, may be ignominious 
in your eyes; but posterity will honor them as the 
sufferings of the virtuous free. You may brand the 
grave of your victim, as the grave of the Traitor; but 
the very next age will hallow it as the bed of glory.— 
You may consign him to the death of the malefactor ; 
but your own children shall acknowledge his title even 


situation, was very desirable; I therefore ac-! Dear Brother Canfield,—As my soul has 
cepted his kind offer, not thinking however but | often been refreshed when reading accounts of 
sufficient time would be allowed me, to take! revivals in different places, 1 feel it my duty to 
leave of your family, and other friends, whose | give you a brief sketch of a work of grace in 
kindness in my past afflictions will ever by me, | the town of Dover, Dutehess county, N. Y. 
be remembered with gratitude, but that privi- | ‘l'wo years ago | wassent by the Union Associa- 
lege was denied me ; the cholera was increas- | tion to visit and preach to the people in Dover. 
ing in New York, which every day rendered | ‘The place has been noted for vice and neglect of 
our journey more difficult, and compelled me) religion ; but meetings have been well attended, 
to leave us I did. How often after 1 had my|and remarkably solemn. In June last some were 
journey in view, did | assemble with the rest in| awakened to a sense of their sins and began to 
our pleasant conference room, with very differ-| look to God for mercy. The last of September 
ent sensations from those around me; I ex-| there was a protracted meeting held in the upper 
pected soon to leave you, and many privileges! part of the place, and on the third day the sighs 
which I then thought | knew the value of but]! and groans of sinners appeared to me to reach 
find [ was much mistaken, but I now can esti-| heaven; and when all other help failed, God in 


mate them at their real worth; we heard you 
deliver a message from God tous, the first Sab- 
bath in July last, and from that time until last 
Sabbath, we have not even been favored with 
the sight of a minister, and we could indeed 
say then from the heart, ‘how beautiful are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings,’— 
it was a little heaven below. When we lefi 
New York, we purposed settling near St. 
Louis ; we thought best to take the stage to 
Pittsburgh ; our course was over the Alleghany 
mountains, where indeed we saw the wonders 
of an Almighty hand, displayed at every step. 
O what a lesson for Christians did we there 
behold; I think I never was so sensible ofa 
nearness to heaven as then; I could converse 
with no one but John, for I found not one who 
understood our language besides. I am sorry 
to say the language of Canaan, is not understood 
by many on the mountains ; I never heard any 
one except my children, mention the name of 
God, except it was profaned. When within a 
few miles of Pittsburgh, my brother left us at 
board in a farm-house, until I should recover 
my health sufficiently to proceed on our journey, 
while he went as far as Cincinnati, with my 
children. 1 remained there seven weeks, un- 
til his return, and during that time, heard nor 
saw any thing like religion in the place. O 
how often have my children and myself wan- 
dered in the woods, with our dear Bible, and 
Zion’s hymns, and under the trees endeavored 
to praise Him, who had safely brought us 
through so many dangers ; this, dear Sir, was} 
all the meeting we did enjoy, and we often 


mercy appeared for their relief. 
“ Wonders of grace to God belong, 
Repeat his mercy in your song.” 

The revival now continues in the south part 
of the town: many wealthy and respectable in- 
habitants have shared in the work, and also the 
converted drunkard is rejoicing in hope. Twen- 
ty-six have been immersed, and this week, more 
are expecting to come forward and visibly put 
on the Lord Jesus. That this blessed work 
may long continue, may God grant for Christ’s 
sake. Amen. DANIEL BALDWIN. 

New-Milford, Jan. Ist 1833, 


CONSTITUTION OF A BAPTIST CHURCH. 
A number of persons convened in the Bo- 
rough of Norristown, on the 13th inst. for the 
purpose of forming a Baptist Church, when 
about fifty individuals, consisting of those who 
had been dismissed from the Churches of the 
Great Valley and Roxborough, and of others 
recently baptized in this place, were solemnly 
united and embodied in Church relation. The 
sermon on the occasion was delivered by Wil- 
liam T. Brantly, of Philadelphia, in the Court 
House Yard, and prayer was made by D. A- 
Nichols— Leonard Fletcher, of the Great Val- 
ley Church, introduced the exercises prepara- 
tory to the Constitution. —Christian Index. 


BAPTISM. 

On Sunday afternoon last, sixteen persons 
were baptized by immersion, in the river 
Schulykill, by the Rev. Leonard Fletcher, Pas- 
tor of the Great Valley Baptist Church. Not- 


found precious seasons even there, and it was 
gratifying to hear John, always remember his| 


withstanding the weather and roads were very 
unfavorable, the Meetings and Baptism were 
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CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 203 
by a very large assemblage of people. CONGRESSIONAL. The late Senator Hayne, now Governor of South | in a moment or two, and found him lying in the bed [character or adaptedness to music, In examining it, we 
attended by J aoe ean —— Carolina, has, by order of the Legislature of that State, | #!ready dead. From the appearance of the body it is have been highly gratified with the range of subjects, and 


The Baptists have now regularly constituted a 
Church in this Borough, and we are pleased to 
learn that preparations will be immediately 
made for erecting a house for Divine Worship 
early in the Spring.—Norristown Herald. 


= 


CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


——— OO : ; 
An era has just commenced, which usually excites 


estrospection, in the mind of the Christian ; 


solemn r ‘ 
when he views as from an eminence, the way in 


which the Lord has led him—often chastised, but still 
upheld by His merciful arm—often straying from the 
fold like lost sheep, yet guarded and brought back by 
the Shepherd and Bishop of souls—he is led to exclaim 
with deep humility—* Lord what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him ?” Although no great number of 
revivals in the Churches of New-England have sig- 
nalized the past year, we are still induced to believe 
that there has been an increasing spirit of piety, and 
benevolence ; sectarian zeal and sourness have but 
little disturbed the harmony of Christians, but truth 
has generally been vindicated ina spirit of meekness. 
While it has pleased our heavenly Father to spare 
this section of country from the pestilence that wasteth 
at noon-day, a sister state has drank deeply of the cup | 
fiction and sorrow ; this dreaded scourge has for | 


of a vf 
the present receded from our borders, and the cities | 


which sat solitary are filled with people, almost forget- 
ful of their late awful visitation. There is no surety | 
however, that we shall not again and again be visited 
by the scourge which has caused terror to the stoutest 
hearts in the various portions of the globe. But if! 
prepared, through faith in the blood of atonement for | 
that“ Great day for which all other days were made,’ | 
mployed to disrobe our spirits of their | 


the instrument e 
For this end 


bodies of clay, is of little importance. | 
Ministers of the Gospel labor, and Missionaries sever 
themselves from much that claims their affection ; to| 
promote the cause of piety and religion, is our hum-| 
ble endeavour; and however imperfect have been our 
labours during the year now closed, and however far 
below the desires of our friends we may arrive in fu- 
ture, our cordial wishes are, that our patrons may be 
more useful and more happy in the present than in 
any past year. 

We understand that Rev. Seth Higby has asked and 
received his dismission from the pastoral charge of the 


’| of resolutions of little importance were submitted and 


TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 
SECOND SESSION. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, December 21, 1832. 


Petitions and Memorials were presented by various 
members ; and from different States. 

Mr. Cambreleng reported a Bill to explain and 
amend the 18th section of the Tariff law. Read 
twice, and committed. 

A Bill for the relief of Glover Broughton and oth- 
ers, was reported by Mr. Davis. Read twice and 
committed. 

Mr. Wickliffe reported a Bill for the creation of new 
Land offices in the late Choctaw purchase. Postponed 
till Monday. 

A Bill for the relief of heirs of J. and J. Pettigrew, 
and two unfavorable reports on petitions being heard 
and disposed of, a Message from the President of the 
United States was received and read, and referred to 
the Committee on the Public Buildings. This Mes- 
sage proposes an additional appropriation for the com- 
pletion of the statue of Washington, to be placed in 
the rotunda of the Capitol. 

A resolution was adopted calling upon the President 
of the United States, for the correspondence between 
our government and that of Buenos Ayres. 

A resolution by Mr. Wickliffe calling on the Presi- 
dent for a list of Executive appointments made from 
members of Congress, elicited some debate, which was 
arrested by the Chairman, and the House proceeded 
to the 

Orpers OF THE Day. 

An engrossed Bill appropriating Public T.and to 
encourage the cultivation of the Vine and Olive, was 
passed. 

Saturday, December 22. 

Sixteen petitions and memorials were presented by 
members from different States. After some other bu- 
siness of little interest, the debate was resumed on Mr. 
W ickliffe’s resolution concerning Executive appoint- 
ments. The debate was again suspended by the ex- | 
piration of the hour for morning business. A number 


adopted, when the House proceeded to the Orders of 
the day. 

The House in Committee of the Whole, went into 
the consideration of fou teen bil!s of a private nature. 
After other business of a similar nature, the House 
adjourned to Wednesday. 

Wednesday, December 26. 

Mr. Wickliffe’s resolution, calling for information 
concerning Executive appointments from members of 
Congress, was further debated and finally carried by 
yeas 102, nays 74. 

A Biil granting Public Land to the New England 
Asylum for the Blind, and to the New York Asylum 
fur the Deaf and Dumb, was, after debate, lost, yeas 
70, nays 99. 

Thursday, December 27. 
Mr. Verplanck, from the Committee of Ways and 


3d Baptist Church in Middletown. 
the frequent changes and removals of ministers, we are 
happy to learn, that, in this instance, it is done in the 


exercise of mutual good feeling. 


From our latest accounts from South Carolina, we 
are induced to believe that there is little probability of 
physical force being necessary to coerce that state to 
obey the constitution and the laws of the Union.— 
Those opposed to nullification in that state are nume- 
rous ; and as will be noticed by the Address from Mr. 
Grimke, a part of which is published in this day’s pa- 
per, appeals are made which will have weight with the 


more thinking part of the community ; during the re- 
cess of the Legislature, write em. % 5t < * ° 
reflection upon their late acts, it is highly probable that 
a better spirit will prevail, end that their near ap- 
proach to the brink of destruction, will be viewed with 


deep regret. a 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL TREASURY. 

All persons who have promised to act as Agents, or to send 
a list of subscribers to the Sabbath School Treasury, are 
particularly requested to_make their returns to the Agent 
of the Depository, No. 47, Cornhill, Boston, immediately. 
The January No. is published, and will be distributed soon. 

It is desirable that a copy of the Treasury should be in the 
hands of every Sabbath School Teacher, and in every fami 
ly. Its cheapness (only 50 cts. for 12 numbers, of 24 pages 
each) must place it within the means of every one disposed to 
read such a work. 


—_————- 


Henry J. Howxayp, Agent. 


: General Lutelliqewce. 


LATER FROM EUROPE—-ENTRANCE OF 
THE FRENCH ARMY INTO BELGIUM. 
Paris, Nov. 15th. 

The Moniteur contains the following—Conformably 
to the convention concluded on the 22d October last, 
between France and England, the army of the North, 
under the orders of Marshal Gerard, has passed the 
frontier this day, the 15th Nov. directing its march to 
the Citadel of Antwerp, to ensure the delivery of it, to 
Hi. M. the King of the Belgians. 

The 15th was the day fixed by the Convention be 
tween England and France, which is thus far strictly 
executed. Three small divisior’s of the English and 
French fleet sailed for the coast of Holland on the 10th 
and 1lth November. The two Admirals, with the 
‘greater portion of the squadron, remained at Deal. 

lt appears that much uncertainty prevails in France 
in regard to the part which Prussia will act. It ap- 
pears certain that the latter power has collected an 
army onthe Rhine and Belgian frontier. By some it 
is supposed she will take possetsion of Venlo, which 
has been allotted by the Conference to Holland, and is 
now in possession of the Belgians. By others, more 
important views are attributed to Prussia. A Paris pa 
per of the 15th contains the following. 

“ A person of respectability, who left the head quar- 
ters of the French army on Friday evening and who 
bad an opportunity of frequently conversing with Mar- 
shal Gerard, relates to us that the commander of the 


While we regret | 


Means, reported a Bill to reduce and otherwise alter 
| the duties on imports, 

The whole bili would occupy two or three of our 
/columns ; we can now only notice a few of its provis- 
}ions. The National Intelligencer says it must be alto- 
| gether a matter of doubt whether this bill, or any 
} similar bill, will pass, until it comes to be acted on. 
| Wool.—By this bill, the duty on wool costing over 8 
| cents per pound is to be 35 per cent. for one year after 
March 3, 1833—25 percent. for the next year, and 
W ool not valued 


| only 15 per cent. after March, 1835. 
| at 5 cents to be free of duty. 
Woollen Manufactnres.—On plains and kerseys 5 per 

cent. ; on worsted stuff goods 10 per cent.; on carpets, 
flannels, baizes, cloths, kerseymeres, merino shawls, 
, &c. 40 per cent. one year, 3U per cent. the next year, 
and 20 per cent. after March, 1835. 

Cotton Manufactures.—30 per cent. one year, and 
AN ~~ ----6 albnc auoh  LOR4 

Other articles.—tron 18°détars per ton one year, 
‘then 15 dollars, Salt 8 cents per bushel one year, then 
| 5 cents. Sugar 2 |-2 cents per pound one year, then 
|2 cents. Molasses 4 cents per gallon. Coffee one 
cent per pound. Teas from 3 to 10 cents per pound. 
On many articles, not enumerated, the duty is to be 
the same as that imposed by the Tariff of 1816. 


Friday, December 28. 


The Committee of Ways and Means, made report 
on thesubject of reducing the Tariff. The following 
extract will explain the objects bf the Committee. 

If another annual million be added to the enlarged 
expenses of our present Indian policy, for the erection 
of custom houses and public stores, for future and un- 
foreseen contingencies of all sorts, including those of 
temporary collisions with foreign powers or the Indian 
tribes, the clear revenue of fifteen millions seems te 
cover all that can be required for national expenditures 
in ordinary times. This sum, it will be remarked, is 
that estimated as the proper permanent revenue of the 
Nation by the Secretary of the Treasury in his reports 
of the last and present year. 

But in making this estimate this sum is assumed by 
the committee, not as absolutely necessary for the 
support of the Government, but as being liberal and 
abundant. Looking mainly to the providing a safe, 
permanent, and honorable revenue, not to the extreme 
possible limit of expense, they have not sought to find 
the lowe-t sum to which a rigidly economical admin- 
istration, seconded by a legislation of Congress equally 
vigilant over the Treasury, could reduce national ex- 
penditure, but have wished to secure a regul.r income 
amply sufficient, not only for providing on a liberal 
scale for every object within the just limits of federal 
legislation, that can advance the honor or prosperity of 
anation loving peace, yet prepared for war, but more- 
over to leave such a balance, after defraying the ordi- 
nury charges of Government, as may meet any unu- 
su 1 and unexpected demands, other than those which 
would arise from a state of regular and long continued 
warfare. The chance, too, of an accidental and tem- 
porary diminution of revenue for a year or two, arising 
from the fluctuations of trade, or the political changes 
of foreign nations, presents also another strong argu- 
ment for assuming a liberal scale of revenue. 

To this annual amount, however, of fifteen millions, 
the revenue must be reduced. Al!l beyond this must 
be a needless burden upon the people—a tax, falling, 
directly or indirectly, upon the land and labor of the 


French army spoke openly of the probability of a con- 
flict with Prussia, in consequence of the entrance of | 
his army into Belgium. It appears that the Marshal | 
has instructions with a view to an engagement with | 
the Prussians, and that a plan of campaign has been 
laid down in case of their interference.” 

Upon which the editor observes, “ This paragraph 
furnishes a key to the arrangements made on those of 
our frontier adjoining Prussia, and to the rapidity with 
which many regiments are marching thither. It is 
said that three corps of observation will be simultane- 
ously formed. One on the Meuse, the other on the 
Motselle, and the third on the Rhine. General Pelet 
who will certainly have the command of the division 
of the Meuse, will have Colonel Molins as head of his 
general staff.” 

We need not point out to our readers the highly im- 
portant consequences which would inevitably result 
from the intervention of Prussia in favor of Holland. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

The London Courier of the 15th Nov. affirms that 
there will be no general war, and in commenting on 
the speech of the King of Belgium, uses the following 
language : 

_It will be seen, from the speech of his Majesty the 
King of the Belgians, that the entry of the French 
army into Belgium is considered not as the act of 
France individually, nor of France and England con- 


country, certainly injurious in its effects, and probably 
unequal, enabling the Treasury only to divide and dis- 
tract our public councils by tempting to expenditures 
either of doubtful constitutional right, or inconsistent 
with the simplicity of republican institutions, staining 
their purity, and hazarding their permanence. Vs 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Apsournment or tHe Lecistature.-—The Legis- 


ment*forbids its insertion in our columns, It may be 
sufficient to say, that the Governor denies entirely the 
doctrines and principles of confederation advanced by 


issued his proclamation counter to that of the Presi- 
dnt of the United States. The length of the doca- 


the President ; and attempts to sustain his own views 
by arguments and appeals to the declared opinions of 
others. He declares that the Constitution of the 
United States is a compact in which there is not a sin- 
gle feature of nationality. In conformity with this 
sentiment is the tenure of his arguments. The follow- 
ing is the closing paragraph : 

Fellow Citizens—!n the name and behalf of the 
State of South Carolina, I do once more solemnly 
warn you against a'l attempts to seduce you from 
your primary allegiance to the State—I charge you te 
be faithful to your duty ascitizens of South ( arolina, 
and earnestly exhurt you to disregard those “ vain 
menaces” of military force, which, if the President in 
violation of all his constitutional obligations, and of 
your most sacred rights, should be tempted to employ, 
it would become your solemn duty at all hazards to 
resist. I require you to be fully prepared, to sustain 
the dignity and protect the liberties of the State, if 
need be, with your “lives and fortunes.” And may 
that great and good Bene, who, as “a father careth 
for his children,” inspire us with that holy zeal in a 
good cause, which is the best safeguard of our rights 
and liberties. 


The Constellition Frigate-—The Gazette states, 
in confirmation of the evidence afforded from other 
sources against the probability of the story of the loss 
of this ship, that a passenger who arrived at this port 
from Havre in the Manchester, mentions, that letters 
had been received at that place from Trieste ten days 
later than the date of the extract from Lloyd’s, which 
made no mention of the disaster, and that it was gen- 
erally believed the account published was a fabrication. 
—N. Y. Daily Advertiser. 


Distressing Fire at Bradford.—The dwelling house 
of Mr. Isaac Buswell, a respectable farmer in West 
Bradford, Mass. took fire last Wednesday night, after 
the family had retired, and before sufficient assistance 
could be procured to check the ravages of the devour- 
ing element, the building, with all its contents, was 
entirely consumed. Mr. B. is an industrious man, 
with a large family, and we are sorry to state, that the 
flames made such rapid progress, that they had barely 
time to escape, without saving an article of clothing. 
This, we believe, is the first fire which has occurred in 
Bradford, within twenty years. 


Outrage and Murder.—We learn, very direct, that 
a murder, attended by the most aggravated circum- 
stances, has been recently committed in the edge of 
the town of Tiverton, near Fall River. A young 
woman, residing in Bristol, was some time since sedu- 
ced by a minister of the Methodist denomination, sta- 
tioned at Bristol, named Averill, whose minis'rations 
she attended. We learn, that he first fabricated irreli- 
gious charges against her, and effected his wicked pur- 
pose, by defending her and helping her out of the diffi- 
culties which he induced her to believe existed. She 


probable that he died instantly on reaching the bed.— 
The physician, who was immediately summoned, pro 
nounced it apoplexy. 

In Middletown, Rev. John M. Smith, aged 37, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and Literature, in the 
Wesleyan University. 


THE ‘GOODRICH ASSOCIATION’ 


Meet at Centre Church Lecture room, Friday evening 
Jan. 11, at 64 0’clock. 


Lecture by J. J. Abernethy. 


FEMALE CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The subscriber proposes to continue his school in 
the form of a Classical School for Misses, in the Old 
Central Conference Room in Temple street, where 
application may be made for admission. The number 
of pupils will be limited, and arranged as far as possi- 
ble into a few classes, into one of which each pupil 
will be expected to enter. 

Terms of tuition for the Ist class, who may attend 
to French, Latin, and Greek, Geometry, or Algebra, 
$6 per quarter of 12 weeks; 2d class, Natural Philo 
sophy, tlistory, Rhetorir, &c, $5 per quarter; 3d 
class, Common branches, $4. 

A few pupils will have the privilege of practising | 
simple music on the Piano, 

i Term commences on Monday, Dec. 3Ist. 

J. S. ELLIOT. 

Hartford, Dec. 21, 1832. 49 


T a Court of Probate holden et Hartfort, within 
“—& and for the District of Hartford on the 28th day 
of December, A. D. 1: 32—Present, 

NataanieL Goovwin, Esq. Judge. 

Upon the petition of Chester Bulckley, of Albany, in 
the county of Albany, and state of New York, shewing 
to this court, that he is parent and natural Guardian of 
John Bulckley, of said Albany, a minor. That said 
minor is owner in fee simple as tenant in common of 
the undivided moiety of the following tract of land 
lying in Hartford South Meadow, bounded north on 
lend of Sheldon Woodbridge, east on Connecticut 
River, south on land of Charles Bull, and west on high 
way or meadow road, containing nineteen acres, one 
rood, and eighteen rods in the whole, which is subject 
to the life estate of the said Chester Bulckley, the pe- 
tioner.— The interest of said minor in said property 
is valued at about four hundred dollars. ‘hat an op- 
portunity now offers to sell the same, with the other 
owner to advantage, and render it much more produc. 
tive than to remain in its present state ; and the avails 
are wanted for the education and support of said mi- 
nor; praying for liberty to sell said property for the 
purposes aforesaid, as per petition on file. 

Itis ordered by this Court, that said Guardian give 
notice of said application, by causing the same to be 
publi-hed in one of the news-papers printed in Hart- 
tord, in the county of Hartford, three weeks successive- 
ly, at least six weeks before the hearing ; and that said 
petition will be heard at the Probate Office in said dis- 
trict on the 6th day of March next, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

Certified from Record. 
Naruantret Goopwin, Judge. 


NEW COLLECTION OF 


Here she wrote to her betrayer, who returned her an 
answer, advising her to go to an apothecary and in- 
quire for a drug—the oil of tansey—and to take it— 
being careful “ not to consult a doctor.” She however 
proceeded to a physician—enjoined upon him the 
strictest secrecy—and then informed him of her situa- 
tion, and of the advice which she had received. He 
told her that the drug would cause her instant death 
She then addressed Averill a letter, saying that she 
could not follow his direction. He returned an an- 
swer, requesting her to meet him at nightfall near 
Rite, Aaeet Bo letter to He phyaicinn, whe 
did not. She soon, however, received another letter, 
stating his intention to convey her out oCtown, whore 
she could enjoy a privacy in confinement, necessary to 
preserve her reputation—and urging her to meet him 
in the edge of Tiverton, with a cloak anda calash, 
that she might not be recognized. She went, as re- 
quested. The next morning, her lifeless body—bear- 
ing marks of violence, and resisted force—was found 
suspended by arope, thrown over the top of the pole 
of a hay stack. Her comb, and locks of her hair were 
found at a considerable distance from the stack—and 
her situation was such, that no doubt could exist, but 
that she had been wilfully murdered. The minister, it 
is said, crossed Bristol ferry late in the evening, and 
then returned back early on the next morning—Sat- 
urday—on which forenoon the body was discovered.— 
Averill has been committed to Bristol jail. We may 
hope, that the report is somewhat exaggerated—al- 
though it reaches us in no “ questionable shape.— 
Providence Journal. 


=— > 


MARRIED. 
=— 
In this city, Mr. Weston Russell, to Miss Sarah 
Keeney. 


In Middletown, by Rev. Mr. Pyne, Edward Hal- 
lam, Esq. of New London, to Miss Mary Rainey, 
daughter of Doctor Stephen Rainey. 

In Stafford, on the 17th inst. by Rev. A. Snell, Mr. 
Samuel Eaton, to Miss Rebecca W. Johnson, both of 
Stafford. Mr. Marvin Richardson, to Miss Annas 
Eaton. 

In Boston, Mr. William Collier, to Miss Mehitable 
Hunnewell, of Cambridge. 


DIED. 


Died in Yankeetown, Butler county, Ohio, on 
Wednesday, 5th inst. Mr. Joseru Wuire, of this city, 
aged between 50 and 60 years. He had been absent 
from the city between 4 and 5 months; and after de- 
laying a considerable time, on account of the preva- 
lence of the epidemic in the city, he was attacked with 
an inflammation in the bowels, while on his return ;— 
his illness continued about 14days. Mr. White was 
formerly of Boston, Mass. and a member of one of the 
Baptist churches in that city ; for the last ten years he 


became enciente and went to Fall River to reside.— | 


PSALMS AND HYMNS 


| Published by Perkins and Marvin, Boslon French 
and Perkins, Philadelphia ; Join P. Haven, 
New York; and D. F. ROBINSON 
and CO. Hartford. 


CHURCII PSALMODY, adapted to Public Wor- 
ship, selected from Dr. Watis, and other authors. 
With marks for musical expression, Edited by 
Mason and David Greene. 

IN presenting to the public such a work as this, it 
is obviously proper that something should be said of 
the object and expeciation of its compilers. These 
PAY RAE AMAR ALLAH of eat Re nd “hy come 
| of a highly lyrical characier, in respect to sentiment, 
| imagery, language, and structure ; possessing suffi- 
creat elevaiion aud dignity to render them specially 
adapted to public worship on the Sabbath, aud pos- 
sessing at (he same tine, such a variety of subjects 
and metres, aad such a degree of simplicity, warmth, 
and animation, as should render them suitable for 
use in all social religious meetings, and in families. 
They have aimed, also, to render the selection par- 
ticularly copious in those classes of hymns which are 
Specially adapted to this period of revivals and of 
religious benevolent institutious and labors, aud to 
| Various smportant occasions 

bo notiemng the sources from which the materials 
for this book have been drawn, it may be stated that, 
vesides the version of the psalins by Dr. Waits, and 
those versions that preceded hs, and those of some 
authors of less note, made since his time, use has 
been made of two nearly entire versions, and one 
very extensive collection, recently published in 
England. Versions of many single psalms haye 
been found scattered through the several collections 
uf bymaos which have been examined. In selecting 
the hymns, in addition to the hymn books used by 
the various denominations of Christians in the Uni- 
ted States, the compilers have examined eight or ten 
extensive general collections of hymns, besides a 
large number of smailer collections published in 
England, and which have never been republished, 
or for sae, in this country. Io these and other 
works, they suppose that they have examined nearly 
all the good lyric poetry in the English language. 

The number of metrical pieces of the psalms is 454, and 
the number of the hymns, 731, making 1185 in all. Of 
these, 421 are from Dr. Watts, who has, undoubtedly, 
written more good psalms and hymns, of a highly lyrical 
character, than any other author, and to whom the church 
is indebted, probably, for nearly half of all the valuable. 
lyric poetry in the language. The names of the several 
authors, when known, of the collections from which the 
pieces have been taken, are given in the index to the first 
lines. 

The following testimonials will show the estimation in 
which itis held by the geutlemen whose names are given 
below, They are subjoined, as an inducemeut to all inter- 
ested in the subject, to afford the book a earetu! and ca. did 
examination, 


From Rev. Jons Brows, D. D. Hadley, Mass, 
Messrs. Perkins and Marvin—The Church Psalmody has 
been introduced into my congregation. The change was 
made not hastily, but after due deliberation. The pieces 
and stanzas, the emission of which | most regretted at first, 
appear on further examination, to be in general, better 


had been a resident of the western country and much 
of that time, of this city. His last hours were serene 
and tranquil. His last words were, “ O God, thy will 
be done; Lord Jesus receive my spirit—receive me 
intothine arms.” Hehadno family. He disposed of 
his property by will,—leaving a house and lot to the 
Enon Baptist church in this city, a house and lot, 
worth perhaps one thousand dollars, for the support of 


lature adjourned between 4 and 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing on Friday, 21st inst. 

The Committee of Conference, appointed by the two 
houses to arrange the difference between them relative 
to the test oath, reported un almost new bill, retaining 
however sowe of the provisions of the old one. The 
great difficulty was to specify the time when the oath 
should be taken, and it was at last agreed that all who 
are now in office and continue so, must take the oath, 
when called on to enforce the ordinance, and not be. 
fore, and that those elected during the present session, 
or hereafter to be elected, shall be required to take it 
before they enter upon the duties of their offices. An 


effort was made to put newly elected officers, and those 
hereafter to be chosen on the same footing as incum- 
bents, with regard to the test cath, which failed after 
an animated discussion. 


On the taking of the Yeas and Naysin the House of 
Representatives on the report of the Committee on 


jointly, but an the cet ef the whele b oly of the Com Federal Relations, in reference to the President’s Proz- 


ference, 


lamation, a warm debate ensued. 


the Baptist Weekly Journal, and the residue, except 
two or three small legacies, after providing for the 
payment of his debts, to his brother in Rowely, Mass. 
—Mr. White was one of those who were resposible for 
the expenses of publishing this paper during the last 
year.—Cincinnati Bop. Week. Journal. 

At Middletown, Upper Houses, Rev. Joshua L. 
Williams, aged 48; also hisson John M. Williams, a 
member of Yale College, aged 16. ‘he father died on 
Saturday evening the 29th ult. the son on Sabbath 
evening the 30th inst. They will be interred in one 
grave. 

In New Haven, on Saturday last, Honorable James 
Hillhouse, aged 78. Hr. H. had been during the 
moraing attending a meeting of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of Yale College, apparently in his usual health. 
About noon he returned to his house and sat down 
reading letters received that morning. Without speak- 
ing to any one he rose from his chair and entered his 
bed rvom. As it was not his practice to lie down 
during the day, a member of the family followed him 


suited to reading than music, I am now contented to part 
with themin the sanctuary—and am satisfied, that their 
place is more than supplied by the Psalms and Hymns add- 
ed, and not found in any other collection, with which | am 
acquainted. 1 can say without hesitation, that the Church 
Psalmody contains a greater amount and variety of poetry 
adapted to the ends of sacred music, and less that is not 50, 
than is contained inany other work extant. The marks for 
musical expression, which are set before tlle more important 
stanzas, greatly enhance the value of the work. I consider 
it as highly calculated to promote the cause of sacred music, 
in our churches ; and acquaintance with its peculiar merits 
will in time secure to it a general circulation. 
Hadley, Mass. August, 1832. J. BROWN. 


From Rev. Lyman Bercuer, D. D. 

I have been in the habitual use of the Church Psalmody, 
in public worship fiem its first publication. I find the ad 
ditions evangelical, and the copiousness, variety and adapt 
ation of subjects to the existing exigences of the church, 
surpassing any selection of the kind | have ever met with 
—besides the peculiar excellence of its morertrictly lyrical 
character. Iregard it as embodying the best thoughts of 
the best poets, whose heart the grace of God has warmed, 
and his providence prompted to celebrate the commencing 
triumphs and prospective glories of the church. It possess- 
es my cordial approbation and recommendation. 


Boston, August 1, 1832. LYMAN BEECHER. 


From Rev. Messrs. Wisner and Green, Boston. 
Cuvraca Psatmonvr.— The two prime excellences which 
the compilers claim for this work, and we think on good 
grounds, are the superior style of its poetry, and its lyrica! 


their peculiar appropriateness to the character and extent 
of the movements of the church at the present day. We 
were also gratified with finding so large a portion of the 
unrivalled productions of Watts embraced*in the work— 
considerably more than from any other author, aad proba- 
bly, nearly all that are adapted to being sung with the best 
effect. These form the basis of the work. With these, are 
combined many selections of great «xcellence from other 
and subsequent writers of sacred lyrics, The shortness of 
the pieces in this compilation, we think an excellence, ag 
being more convenient, and admitting of greater variety.— 
The key, consisting of characters familiar to every musi- 
cian, will readily furnish many useful saggestions to the 
performer. We have found the piecesin sentiment uni- 
formly elevated, and truly evangelical ; and we do not 
think that the materials now possessed by the church, could 
furnish a better collection of Church Psalmody, either as to 
matter, style, or arrangement. The work has, therefore 
our cordial r Jation, as admirably adapted to pro- 
— the high and holy purpose of social and private wor- 
ship. 

Pe. B. Wiexer, Pastor of Old South Church, Boston. 
Samuet Gruun, Pastor of Essex St. Church, Boston. 
August 


From Rev. Messrs. Bracnen. Winstow, and Puetrs, Boston. 
We have examined the “Church Psalmody,” published 
by Perkins and Marvin, of this city, and take pleasure in re- 
commending it as a book of doctrinal and devotional poet- 
rv, welladapted fur use in public worship, and in social re- 
ligious meetings, 
It contains less to offend correct taste, than any other 
compilation with which we are acquainted ; while, “at the 
same time, it presents all the leading doctrines of the evan- 
gelical system, ina clear and unquestionable form. 
The compilers have made Watts the foundation of their 
selection, while they have taken from other authors, man 
pieces of devotional poetry which have been long admired, 
and ought to be preserved and sung by the people of God. 
The arrangement of ae is very judicious, 
G. W. Bruacpen, Pastor of Salem St. Chh. Boston. 

H. Wixsiow, Pastor of Bowdoin St. Ch. Boston. 

A. A. Pueces, Pastor of Pine St. Church, Boston. 
Boston, October 1, 1832. 


From Rev. Tuomas H. Sxtxner, D. D. 

Until the appearance of the “Church Psalmody,” pub- 
lished by Perkins and Marvin, of Boston, the selection of 
Psalms and Hymns best suited to be used in public worship, 
was, in my judgment, that which the General Assembly au- 
thorized to be used in the churches under their care, in 
1830. My estimation of that selection is not abated, but 
increased, by trial of it, continued since its first publication. 
The * Church Psalmody,” however, I deem, in many re- 
spects, superior toany book of the class, that | have yet 
seen ; and I cannot but hope, that, along with the Presbyte- 
rian and other selections, it will speedily be in use in all our 
Evangelical! churches. T. H. Seinnee 
Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 1832. 


From Rev. Noau Porter, D. D. 
Messrs. Perkins and Marvin—Owing toa change in our 
choir of singers the last spring, an opportunity was afford- 
ed for a change of books, more favorable than was likely to 
occur for several years. In prospect of this, the ‘* Church 
Psalmody” published by you, was examined by our Eccles 
siastical Committee, and a few other individuals among us, 
best qualified to judge of its merits. It was their unani- 
mous opinion, that this collection is so far superior to any 
other now in use, that, notwithstanding the inconvenience 
of a change, it ought to be introduced. It is now about six 
months since we began the use of it ; and our estimation 
of it has been continually rising. It seems to me eminently 
adapted to ai@ the devotions and promote the comfort and 
improvement of the people of God; nor have I heard of a 
single complaint from any quarter, on account of our having 
introduced it. After the recommendations which have been 
given of it by others, it is quite unnecessary for me to spe- 
cify its various excellences. Suffice it to say, that all the 
objects, with reference to which it was compiled and ar- 
ranged, are happily attained. Noan Portar. 
Farmington, Conn. Nov. 7, 1832. 


From Rev. Lyman Gitpert. 

The “Church Psalmody” was subjected to a thorough 
examination before it was adopted by my people. It has 
now been in use in my congregation about nine months, and 
has been constantly growing in our estimation. I can, 
therefore, cordially add my humble recommendation to 
those already published. Lyman GILnerr. 

Newton, Nov. 13, 1832, 6w46 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY 


F. J. HUNTINGTON, 
i Eewannks ON THE (NFLUENCE OF MENTAL 
CULTIVATION UPON HEALTH. By Amarin 


Bricuam, 1 vol. 12 mo. 


‘Js not that the best education which gives to the mind 
and to the bodv all the force, all the beauty, and all the per- 
fection of which they are capable ?”—Praro. 


“S'il est possible de perfectionner Pespece humaine, c'est 
dans Ja medicine qu’il faut en chereher les moyens.”—Dxs- 
CARTES, ‘ 

CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME. 

Influence of Mental Cultivation upon Health—Generat 
Observations. 

Secrion 1.—The brain the material organ by which the 
mental faculties are manifested. 

Sec. 11,—Condition of the brain in early life—Effect of 
excitement and enlargement of the brain by disease, on the 
mind— Mental precoeity usually a symptom of disease. 

Sec. I1l.—Consequences which have resulted from in- 
attention to the connection between the mind and body— 
The best minds not caused by early mental culture. 

Sec, 1V.—Opinions of celebrated physicians respecting 
early mental cultivation—of Tissot— Radined-eaeheies 
—Sinabaldi—Friendlander — Ratier—-Londe—Brouissais— 
Johnson—NortheJackson, &c. &c. 

Sec. V.— Influence of mental cultivation and mental ex- 
citement, in producing insanity and nervous affections. 

Sec, Vl.—Remarks upon moral education—Influence of 
example. 

Sec. Vil.—Mental cultivation at a proper time of life, 
not injurious, but beneficial to health. 

Sec. VIIL.—Influence of mental cultivation in producing 
dyspepsia—trritation of the brain the most frequent cause 
of this disease. 

Taste, exhibiting the age attained by some of the most 
distinguished literary persons in ancient and modern times 

Nov. 16. 45 


SABBATH SCHOOL 'TREASURY. 
This Periodicat has been published several years 
under the direction of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Union. This Society has now become a Bap- 
tist Institution, and the Treasury will continue to be 
published under its direction. 

According to the original proposals each number 
will contain at least twelve pages, 12mo. Price 50 
cents per annum, inadvance. If the subscribers are 
as numerous as heretofore each number will contain 
twenty-four pages. 

The object of the Sabbath School Treasury is to 
interest children, Sabbath School teachers, parents 
and pastors, and excite all to aetive effort in the pro- 
motion of Sabbath Schools. Every one must per- 
ceive the importance of such a work to the Baptist 
denomination. It is the only one in that denomina- 
tion, intended especially for Sabbath Schools, that we 
know of in the country. Shall it not be amply sus- 
tained ? 

Any pastor, superintendent, or teaeher, who will 
forward to H. J. Howland, No. 47, Cornhill, the 
names of eight subscribers, and become responsible for 
the same, shall receive the ninth copy gratis, and the 
same proportion fora larger number. 

All communications relating to the editorial con- 
cerns of this work should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Sabbath Sehoo] Union, No. 
47, Cornhill, Boston. 

All remittances of money or orders for the work 
should be addressed to the H. J. Howland, Agent of 
the Depository, No. 47, Cornhill, Boston. 


PHILO A. GOODWN, 


Attorney at Haw, 
4\FFICE, Fox’s Building, Pirst Floor, Southside 
' Court House Square. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY 
Fr. J. HUNTINGTON, 
A Barer Treatise on tuk Duty or Courtrsy 
between those who differ in opinion, addressed to alt 
Religious denominations, and to all Political partises 
* Be courteous.” By the Rev. Gustavus F. Davi 49. 
Hartford, Dee. 21. * 
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CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


POETRY. 


—_—_—_— 
The following tribute of respect to Carroll and Cornelius, is | 
from the New Year’s Address of the Connecticut Observer ; the 
reader will readily recognize in this extract, the hand which so 
often delights and instructs the lovers of chaste sentiment and fine 
poetry. 
“ Another knell is on the blast,— 

And art thou gone, the last,—the last,-— 

Our only link that bound sublime 

The present, to the ancient time 1— 

Sage of pure mind and patriot hand, 

The last of that illustrious band, 

Who in the day of fear and blood 

Firm round their cradled country stood,— 

With diamond Egis dar’d the strife, 

And gave their signet for her life.— 

Carroll !—though many a year had shed 

Its whiteness o’er thy reverend head, | 
Yet as the Oak, when storms divide 
Its lofty compeers from its side, 
Is held more sacred more subliine, 


Por every gathered, tint of time ; 


So we, with pride, thy crown survey’d 
Aad drew the stranger to thy shade.— | 
. . . . . . I 
| 
Come,—to yon consecrated ground, 
Where in each nook and hillock round, 
Some bleeding heart its gold hath sow'd,— 
And rest thee on this hallow’d mound } 
Where many a tear hath flow’d } 
Cold o’er its snows the unoon-beams shine,— 
Rever’d Cornelius !—is it thine ?— | 


Oh '!—smitten in thy glory’s prime, 


From polar zone to tropic clime, 
Thy name is where the heathen sees 
Salvation's banner on the breeze,— 
And mingles with their grieving prayer 


Who speak a Saviour’s message there.— 


The wandering red-mman hears ita tone, 
And starts amid the forest lone, 
Or from his horne’s poor refuge driven, 
An outcast ’neath the face of Heaven, 
Turns hopeless towards the western Sea, 
And as he weeps remembers thee.— 
Oh forest brethren !—long distrest, 


Unheard, unanswering, and opprest,— 


When to your sad and eartlh-bow’d eyes, 
Shall such another friend arise,— 

With zeal to save your exil’d throng, 
With breast indignant at their wrong ? 
When shall such stile of heavenly birth 
Beam kindly by your cabin-hearth 3 

Or when such voice of angel strain } 


| 
Breathe pitying o’er your souls again ?”— ! 


From the Churchman. 
THE PARTING YEAR, 
Farewell! I go to that shadowy land, 
Where my fathers slumber—a mighty band ; 
Igo to the years that have passed away, 
To the buried joys, to the hopes and the fears, 


That have smil’d on, or darkened, the vanish’d years. 


I go, and farewell to thee, dreary earth, 


There’s a cloud on thy joy. there’s « tear in thy mirth ; 
For transient and faint is thy sunniest day, 


And thy visions of gladness will fade away, 

And the song, and the dance, and the festal, are o'er, 
And the harp’s wild music is heard no more. j 
oe : { 
Farewell! since I smil’d in my infancy’s bloom, 


‘it with all the diligence and alacrity of which 


he is capable : and the more money he makes, 
the more fully he is satisfied that he is really 
doing a very prudent, safe, and profitable busi- 
ness. If you mark the steady, persevering 
vigilance with which every opening for money- 
making is watched, the care and anxiety en- 
graven on the countenance, the quick business 
step, the adroitness and management in driving 
a bargain, the rising up early and lying down 
late, with which many pursue their avocations, 
a stranger would surely be ready to conclude 
that such men consider it better to lose their 
own souls, than not to become rich, and that) 
merchandize and money-making are to be their | 
employment for etern'ty. Young men are im-| 
mersed in the pur-uit of business as soon as | 
they are capable of taking part in it, and are | 
brought up to consider it as the great concern | 
of life. Inured to the store, or the counting: | 
house, or the market, their ideas become cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow limiisof money cal- 
culations; and when the period of lawful age 


the foot prints of wild animals tracked across 
our path, for it was a new country, and then 
we used tolook at each other, without saying a 
word, and hasten along, as fast and still as pos- 
sible, for fear of the wolves and panthers.— 
When wecame to the school house, we were 
sometimes very cold, and were glad enough to 
put our fingers to the fire. ‘The school-house 
was built of logs, without any chimney, but a 
great hole was made at the top, for the smoke 
to gooutat. There it was, that I first learned 
to spell—b-a ba; k-e-r ker :—baker, and was 
proud enough when I could beat Clara Rex- 
ford, and get up to the head—When we wan- 
ted drink, we asked the Master to let us go out; 
and then went toa little spring, a few rods 
distant, and either crouched down, on our 
hands and knees, to drink, or else, dipped it up 
in ourhands. Oh! how sweet it used to taste ! 
| Better than all the cordials, and wines, and 
jmind of man, which is not, like natural things, | slings, that ever were drank. Then, at dinner 
savessel to be filled up from without, into which / time, what do you think we had to eat 1—Do 
you may poura little or pour much; and then) you think we bad mince pies, and plum cake ! | 


is perfectly correct to say, that a small propor- 
tion only of those who have been most distin- 
guished for the improvement of their minds, 
nave enjoyed the best advantages for education. 
I do not mean to detract, in the least degree, 
from the advantages of the various seminaries 
for learning which public and private liberality 
nave founded in our country. They serve as 
places where a large number of persons are 
prepared for their employment in the various 
occupations which the public service requires. 
But, [ repeat it, of the great benefactors of our 
race, the men, who by wonderful inventions, 
remarkable discoveries, and extraordinary im- 
provements, have conferred the most eminent 
service on their fellow-men, and gained the 
highest names in history—by far the greater 
part have been men of humble origin, narrow 
tortunes, small advantages, and self-taught. 
And this springs from the nature of the 


| God ; and he looked forward toa better, even 


a heavenly country, Where at last, with his be- 
loved mother, he shoul i 

:. , ould be ever with the Lord, 
and ‘‘all tears shall be wiped from their eves.” 
Which of these little boys was the happier ? 


DEW. 
This meteorological phenomenon has of Jate 
particularly engaged the attention of philoso. 
phers. The first facts that could lead to the 
explanation of this hitherto little understood 
subject are due to thelate Mr. A. Wilson, 
Professor of Astronomy in Glasgow, and his 
son, 
| Dr. Wilson had previously, in 1781, describ. 
ed the surface of snow, during a clear and 
/calm night, to be 16° colder than air two feet 
above it; and in the above paper he shows, 
that the deposition of dew and hoar-frost is un- 
\iformly accompanied with the production of 
cold. He was the first among philosophical 
observers who noticed this conjunction. But 


the different force with which different surfaces 


No, nor even an apple, for 


'other useful and benevolent purpose; given up, 


emancipates them from their thraldom to others, 
it isonly to plunge as deeply into it on their own 
account. I have often mourned over young 
men of excellent mental endowments, cultivas| 
ted minds, and considerable r lgious sensibili- 
ty, who by this system of training have been 
last to religious society, and indeed to every | 


soul and body, to the service of mammon, — It 
would be well if some of the elder and middle | 


‘aged members of society would seriously and | 


impartially put this query to themselves, wheth- 
er their pursuit of business is ti moderation, 
or whether it does not engross their aflections 


| 


Jand attention to a degree which renders reli- 


gion and religious concerns insipid and irksome. 
I fear this is too much the case, even with 
some who make profession of religion, but! 
whose conduct and converse out of meetings | 
evince that their affections are pot set on things 
above, nor are their hearts and treasures 1 
heaven. If ever we are favored to see a revi- 
val, to behold a return of the zeal and devoted- 
ness, the ardent piety and love to God and man, 
which distinguished our predecessors, we must 
be weaned from the world and its pursuits, 
have our hearts and affections transferred from | 
earth to heaven, and become as fervent in spir-| 
it, serving the Lord, as we are now active and | 


To serve and glorify our Creator, to do good 
to his creation, and honor him with our sub-, 


i stance, by devoting it to promoting the comfort coast exceptin the most profound calm ; 
pene happiness of our fellow-creatures, aS steW- the Indians, before they make the attempt, | 
jards of Him “ whose is the earth and all th | offer their accustomed oblations, to propitiate | Of te weather stormy, my father used to come, 
fulness thereof,” are the great objects for which |the favour of their Munitions. 
| we have our existence : and if we keep them | stinctively searches along this eternal rampart 
| Steadily in view, as our primary aim, as the for a single place of security; but the search | 
| great business and concern of life, we should) jg jn vain. 


be far less exclusively devoted to the promotion | 


}of our own ease and pleasure, and to the ac-| 
{quisition of wealth. 
and splendid mansions which we are preparing | struction of the passenger in his frail canoe, as 


lustead of the spacious. 


vi veeepying as though onr home and heaven 
were here, we should be content with that sim- 


ple manner of life which, while it embraces 
real comfort and convenience, involves far less 
expense and trouble, and more nearly comports | 
with the self-denial and simplicity of a humble | 
Christian. Our time and talents would be pri- 


ledge imparted. 


heard the weekly address. 


;asif he had taken a degree in every college in | 
| Uliristendom. 


‘PICTURED ROCKS OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


measure, as with a guage, the degrees of know-| No such thing. 
We took from our lit- 


The knowledge that can be ) none grew there, then. 
so imparted is the least valuable kind of know-) tle baskets, some good brown bread and butter, 


ledge ; and the man, who has nothing but this, | or sometimes an Indian Johnny cake, much 


may be very learned, but cannot be very wise.| coarser than the Graham bread which some 


We do not invite you to these lectures, as if people eomplain of, as ‘scratching their 
their object would be attained, when you have | throats” so badly! 
It is to kindle the! and all the litthe children had red cheeks and 
understanding to the consciousness of its own) bright eyes, and when our dinners were eaten, 
powers 3 to make it feel within itself that it is|/ol! what fine times we used to have! We 
a living, spiritual thing ; to feed it, in order drew our little hand-sleds up to the top of the 
that itmay itself begin to act and operate, to| steep hill, and then rode down upon them ata 
compare, contrive, invent, improve, and per-_ fine rate, | assure you. [It made our hair whist- 
fect. This is our object ; an object, as much le again, and we had to keep a sharp look-out, 
within the reach of every man who hears me, | lest we should run against the stumps. 

Some of the larger boys could write and 
‘cypher, and read in Webster’s ** Third Part.” 
And LT thought if f could only learn, to know as 
much as the school master, 1 should know al- 


Upon the southern coast of Lake Superior, "ost every thing i . 
about fifty miles from the falls of St. Mary, are) art young man,” as every body said,—(if he 
these immense precipitous cliffs; called by the; W48 my cousin,) and he has, since, been a 
voyagers, Le Portrail and the Pictured Rocks. | member of Congress, notwithstanding he once 
This name has been given them in consequence | taught school inthe woods. 
of the different appearances which they present|, When school was out, we used to hasten 
to the traveller, as he passed their base in his | home, as it would be nearly sun-set. And then, 
canoe. It requires little air from the imagina- | the shadows of the tall pine trees, along the 
tion to discern in them the castellated tower |S#0Wy sides of the high mountains, would look 


and lofty dome, spires and pinnacles, and every | S° grand, that I wanted to stop and look at 


' zealous in the accumulation of estates, for our- | sublime, grotesque, or fantastic shape, which. them, and my brothers would have to pull me 
} . 7 hl . ‘ m j 

| selves and our children. ‘To be diligent in|the genius of architecture ever invented.— | YY the hand,to get me along. I have seen 
| business is proper and commendable, but it | These eliffs are an unbroken mass of rocks ri- | 
| was for higher purposes thot we were created. | sing to an elevation of 300 feet above the level 'Own older, but none of them seem so noble 


rj- lofty spires, and splendid palaces, since I have 


of the lake, and stretching along the coast for | and lofty, to me, asthe snowy mountains and 

fifteen miles. ‘The voyagers never pass this the pine trees that I used to see, when coming 
and | ftom school. 

| When the snow was deep, the walking bad, 


The eye in-| Sometimes, and carry me home, on his back, as 
the Indians carried their children; and my 

,; mother used to laugh when she saw us com- 
F . . 1} ‘ y 

With an impassable barrier of |'"S; and say—** Well, father | have you 

rocks on one side, and an interminable ex-| brought home your pappoose?” ‘Then we had 


panse of water onthe other, asudden storm @ bright evening fire and our bright pewter 
upon the lake would as inevitably insure the de- | basins full of good smoking milk porridge ; 
sometimes sweetened with maple sap which 


WaMu the Mb Ap ease MET nb ORES 
children in New-York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton, have probably never tasted ! 


ha wora an tha heink aftha aatoront of Nica 


ara. The rock itself is a sand-stone, whichis 
disintricated by the continual action of the 


water with comparative facility. ‘There are no 
broken masses upon which the eye can rest 
and find relief. ‘The lake isso deep, that these 
inasses as they are torn from the precipice are 


WHO IS THE HAPPIER? 
In a very elegant house, which stood near 


But it tasted very good, | 


Iudeed, he wasa ‘* pretty) 


project or radiate heat being then unknown, 

| Dr. Wilson could not trace the phenomena of 
dew up to their ultimate source. This impor- 
tant contribution to science has been lately 
made by Dr. Wells, in his very ingenious and 
masterly Essay on Dew. 

Phenomena of Dew.— Aristole justly remark- 
ed, that dew appears only on calm and clear 
nights. Dr. Wells shows that very lutle is 
ever deposited in opposite circumstances; and 

that little only when the clouds are very high, 
It is never seen on nights both cloudy and win- 
dy; and if in the course ofthe night the weath- 
er, from being serene, should become dark and 
stormy, dew which had been deposited will dis. 
‘appear. In calm weather, ifthe sky be partial- 
ly covered with clouds, more dew will appear 
than if it were entirely uncovered. 
| Dew probably begins in the country to appear 
‘upon grass, in places shaded from the sun, 
during clear and calm weather, soon after the 
heat of the atmosphere has declined, and con- 
| tinues to be deposited through the whole night, 
/and fora little after sunrise. Its quantity will 
depend in some measure on the proportion of 
moisture in the atmosphere, and is consequent- 
ly greater after rain than after a long tract of 
dry weather: and in Europe, with southerly 
‘and westerly winds, than with those that blow 
from the north aod the east. The direction of 
the sea determines this relation of the winds to 
dew. For in Egypt, dew is scarcely ever ob- 
served except while the northerly or Etesian 
winds prevail. Hence also dew is generally 
‘more abundant in spring and autumn than in 
‘summer. And it is always very copious on 
i those clear nights which are followed by misty 
| mornings, which show the air to be loaded with 
'moisture. And aclear morning, fellowing a 
cloudy night, determines a plentiful deposition 
of the retained vapor, When warmth of at- 
‘mosphere is compatible with clearness, as is 
‘the case in southern latitudes, though seldom 
in our country, the dew becomes much more 
copious, because the air then contains more 


‘moisture. Dew continues to form with increas- 
hss -tonntinlbintinsdiiaaines oo the wight advances fiom the 


increased refrigeration of the ground.—First 


Lines of Science. 


Region round about Jordan.—This compri- 
ses that country, on both sides of Jordan, from 


‘the sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. Jordor, 


Athousand have gone to the silent tomb ; 

A father weeps o’er his cherish’d son, 

And a mother laments for her nursling gone ; 
The sailor-boy sleeps in the briny wave, 


And the soldier has found an early grave. 


Farewell! farewell! for the summer hours 

Have faded away like the dewy flowers ; 

The bird has flown to a warmer clime; 

The bee has forgotten her favorite thyme ; 

The winter is here, with his snow-wreath'd brow— 


Farewell! Imay not abide with ye now. 


Mortals, I go to that shadowy land, 

Where my fathers slumber—a mighty band ; 

O! ever remember, to you must come, 

The fatal hour that will seal your doom ; 

Then seek that bright world where the angels dwell — 


Where years have no ending—Farewell, farewell! 


From the Friend. 
ON THE PURSUIT OF BUSINESS. 


The Society of Friends have a query, which tq men of literary education, to professional 


marily devoted to our Lord and Master, and so | concealed beneath its water until they are re- 
ardent and earnest would be our desire to dis-| duced tosand. Theaction of the waves has 
| charge the duty we owe him, that, in the strong | undermined every point; and there the im- 
_and forcible language of Scripture, ‘it would |mense precipice rests upon arches, and the 
be our meat and our drink to do his will.” — If| foundation is intersected with carverns in every 
,we contrast the short and uncertain period of} direction. 
human life with the endless duration of eterni-} When we passed this mighty fabric of nature, 
ity, and consider how little beyond food and | the wind was still andthe lake was calm, But 
| raiment we can enjoy while here, that the sur-| even the slightest motion of the waves, which, 
plus will be of no use to us in the world whith-/jn the most profound calm, agitates these in- 
er we are hastening, and that riches lelt to| ternal seas, swept through the deep caverns 
children often prove a curse instead of a bless-| with the noise of distant thunder, and died 
ing, it may serve to weaken our attachment to| away uponthe ear, as it rolled forward in the 
wealth, and moderate us in the prosecution of) dark recesses inaccessible to human observa- 
worldly business, \tion. No sound more melancholy or more 
awful ever vibrated upon human nerves. Ii 
has left an impression which neither time nor 
ADVANTAGES FOR IMPROVEMENT distance can ever efface. Restingin a frail 
UNIVERSAL. bark canoe upon the limpid waters of the lake, 
| An idea, I fear, prevails, that truths, such as | we seemed almost suspended in air, so pe!lucid 
| I have now attempted to illustrate, are obvious | is the element upon which we floated. In gaz- 
enough in themselves, but that they apply only ing upon the towering battlements which im- 
pended over us, and from which the smallest 


From Everett’s Franklin Lecture. 


the bank of a beautiful river, lived a family of | ia its nearest place, is 23 miles east of Jerusa- 
great wealth. ‘The extensive grounds around |lem. Jericho, celebrated for its unusual fertil- 
the house were laid out in the most delightful | ity and extreme heat, is in this region; also the 
manner. Cooling fountains of pure water, | valley of salt, near the Dead Sea, where David 
shady walks, and pleasant arbors, charmed the | defeated the Syrians, and Amaziah discomfit- 
eye, and gave beauty to the scene ; and an ele-|ed the Edomites ; the plains of Moab, where 
gant garden near the house was filled with eve-| the Israelites encamped, which are called the 
ry variety of fruits and flowers. | plains and valley of Shittim. ‘This is thirteen 
‘The family who resided in this lovely spot, | miles wide, and fifty-six long. 
consisted only of a lady and her little son, who) — 
at the death of his parent, would be sole owner | . reset : . 
of alt this wwticard, and wealth. Frederick | TN A INSURANCE COMPANY. 
E—— had never known a wish denied, | 4] pe ed hop oe gong A peat 
ae tT ‘ . | agains 4m ame t AGE y 2 on > 
hte ag rises drone 960 [witha capital of 200,000 Dollars, secured and 
g ys , ANG’ vested in the best possitle manner—offer to take 


————_]} 


ee F=Dh OOOO 


the invention of his mother exausted to obtain _ risks on terms as favorable as other offices. 


| for him every indulgence which wealth could The business of the Company is principally confi- 
procure, ned to risks in the country, and therefore so detach- 


~ : . —— _| ed, that its capital 1s motexposed to great losses by 
Teachers were ready to instruct him in eve | sweeping fires. 


ry branch of learning, and new and interesting | The office of the company is kept at the east door 
books filled his library. If he wished to ride, | of Treat’s Exchange Coffee House, State street, 
the carriage was soon ready for him ; or if to| where a constant attendance is given for (he accom- 
walk, a servant to attend him. His play fel- modation of the public, F : 

lows did not love him; and the domestics in ee 


Thomas K. Brace, |,Joseph Pratt, 


is directed to be answered yearly by their meet-/ characters, aud persons of fortune and leisure ; 
ings, the object of which 18, to incite the mem- ,and that it is out of the power of the other 
bers to an examination, whether a larger por- | classes of society, and those who pass most of 


fragment would have destroyed us, we felt, and 
felt intensely, our own insignificance. No sit- 
uation can be imagined more appalling to the 


the house did not respect him, for he treated 
them with contempt and unkindness. He did 


George Beach, 
Stephen Spencer, 
Oliver D. Cooke, 


Henry L. Ellsworth, 
Thomas Belden, 
Sumuel Tudor, 


tion of their time and attention is not devoted 
to the pursuits of business, than is cunsistent 
with the duties they owe to their Creator, and 
to civil and religious society, 

** Are Friends careful to keep to moderation 
in their trade or business 1” 

The more I reflect on the nature and con- 
stitution of man, his ultimate destiny, and the 
strong bias he has to become engrossed with 
temporal cares, the more wise and salutary this 
question appears. The world is going on ata 
rapid rate, some would say, in a course of im- 
provement ; but in this 1 am not so clear.— 
However, every thing now is to be done on a 
grand scale ; and what would once have been | 
considered a large and profitable business, is 
now looked upon asa petty, contemptible con- 
cern, scarcely worth attending to. ‘The great 
object seems to be, to compress the business of 
a life time into the short space of a month or a 
year ; and to buy and sell as much as possible, 
in a given period of time. Other things keep | 
pace with this enormous extension of business ; | 
spacious stores or dwelling houses must be 
rented or bought, horses and carriages must 
be kept, and families brought up ina style’ 
commensurate with the commercial importance 
which the masters of them assume. Extrava- 
gance and waste are the necessary concomit- 
ants of sucha state of things; and it is not at 
all imprebable, that want will by and by thrust 
herself into the company. 

** Moderation in trade or business,” does not 
now mean what was once understood by it; but 


opportunities, that wealth, leisure, and great 


their time in manual labor and mechanical in- 
dustry, to engage in the pursuit of knowledge, 
with any hope of being useful to themselves 
and others. 

This, | believe, to be a greaterror. TI trust 
we may regard the meeting of this numerous 
audience as a satisfuctory proof that you con- 
sider it an error; and that you are persuaded 
that itis in your power to enjoy the pleasures 
and the benefits which flow from the pursuit of 
useful knowledge. 

What is it that we wish toimprove? The 
mind. Is this a thing monopolized by any 
class of society? [tis the heritage with which 
God has endowed all the children of the great 
family of man. Is it a treasure belonging to 
the wealthy? It is talent bestowed alike on 
rich and poor; high and Jow. But this is not 
all; mind isin all men, and in every man, the 
same active, living, and creative principle ; it 
is the man himself. One of the most renown- 
ed philosophers of heathen antiquity beautiful- 
ly said of the intellectual faculties, 1 call them 
not mine, but me. It isthese which make the 
man; which are the man. I do not say that 


advantages for education are nothing ; but I 
do say, they are much less than is commonly 
supposed ; I do say, as a general rule, that the 
‘amount of useful knowledge which men ac- 
quire, and the good they do with it, are by no 
means in direct proportion to the degree to 
which they have enjoyed what are commonly 
called the great advantages of life. Wisdom 


is taken to signify as large a business as a man 


can conduct profitably, by devoting himself to| 


does sometimes, but not most commonly, feed 


courage, or more humbling to the pride of man. 
We appeared like aspeck upen the face of 
creation. Our whole party, Indians and voya- 
gers, and soldiers, officers, and servants, con- 
templated in mute astonishment the awful dis- 
play of creative power, at whose base we hung; 
and no sound broke upon the ear to interrupt 
the ceaseless roaring of the waters. No splen- 
did cathedral, no temple built with human 
hands, no pomp of worship could ever impress 
the spectator with such humility, and so strong 
a conviction of the immense distance between 
him and the Almighty Architect. 

The writer of this article has viewed the falls 
of Niagara, and the passage of the Potomac 
through the Blue Ridge, two of the most stu- 
pendous objects in the natural features of our 
country. ‘The impression they produce is fee- 
ble and transient, compared with that of the 
Pictured Rocks on Lake Superior.—Gov. Cass 


Youth’s Department. 


From the Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 
THE LOG SCHOOL HOUSE. 

When I wasa little boy, I used to go to 
school, a mile and a half, through the woods, 
and inthe snow. Sometimes there would be a 
hard crust, on the top of the snow, thick and 
strong enough to bear me up, and then I used 
to run with my little brothers, merrily enough, 
among the trees, and admire the bright glisten- 
ing of the sun-shine, that peeped through the 
thickets, and glistening upon the snow crust.— 


not feel the value of the blessings which he en-| 
joyed, and he was not thankful for them. He} 
was very ignorant ; and he was unwilling to| 
learn any thing from his teachers, for he fan- 
cied that his wealth would be always sufficient 
to procure him respect and esteem. He was , 

fretful and impatient, and no one but his moth- H JAMES M. GOODWIN, Secretary. 

» se : artford, June 21. eow 
er could bear with his self-wiil and ill humor Scar mane aa 
with patience, Was Frederick happy ? | PROTECTION INSURANCE COMPANY. 

In a smali house near the mansion of which | flaving been duly organized, are now ready to re- 
I have told you, lived a poor industrious widow,| ceive propcsals for FIRE and MARINE INSU- 
whose husband had once been gardener tothe} RANCE, at their office in State-Street, a few 
father of litle Frederick. He had been dead| @00rs westof Front-Street. . 
some years, and his widow earned a scanty | 4 gre Institution was incorporated by the Legis- 


; : . a lature of this State, for the purpose of effecting 
support for herself and her little son by the la Sump eed Mime tosekanee, © lis euskal © 
bor of her hands. 


es ‘ § 150.000, with liberty to increase the same to 
William was a fine healthy little fellow, ac-|f ALY « MiLtion or Dottans. The first named 

tive, good tempered ; his great delight was to) sumis all paid in or secured, and the whole amount, 

assist and please his mother; for this he would | ($150,000) is vested in Bank funds, Mortgages, ao 


' islittle approved endorsed notes ; all which, on the shortest 
Son all his little strength, for he loved her cating, Gudld bo déinedeted lateeadhendannoeytle- 


ted to the payment of losses. The Directors pledge 
He was early sent to the Sunday school, and | themselves to issue policies on as favorable terms as 
there with the assistance of his mother at home | any other Office in the United States, and by, fair- 
he soon learned to read in the New Testament ; | ¢s8 and liberality in conducting the a. ow 
: Company, they expect to gain the confidence of the 
and there, while very ae, he learned to be-/ public. The following gentlemen are Directors of 
lieve in and love that Saviour, who is ever) ihe Company : 
pleased with those who seek him early. Wm. W. Ellsworth, 
William was often hungry, and knew not y wane tah 
. . mis wh, 
how his scanty meal would be supplied ; often Merrick W. Chapin, 
he had no blazing fire to go to, or warm cloth- James B. Hosmer, 
ing to keep him from the cold. But William Nathan Morgan, 
| heerful d d:h Henry Hudson, 
was always Cheerlul and contented; he was Roderick Terry, 
improving Dy every opportunity which he had, 
and his mother loved him, and called him her 
good boy. He often thought of the day when 


James Thomas, 
Denison Morgan, 
Daniel Burgess, 
Elisha Peck. 


Henry Kilbourn, 
Griffin Siedman, 
Joseph Morgan, 
Elisha Dodd, 
Jesse Savage, 
THOMAS K. BRACE, Presid. 


Martin Cowles, 
Martin Welles, 
Henry Waterman 
Samuel Kellogg, 
Daniel P. Hopkins, 
Charles Sheldon, 
Henry A. Perkins, 
Horatio Alden, 
Joshua P. Burnkam. 


Th C. Perkins, 
oe WM. W. ELLSWORTH, Pret 
Tuomas C. Perkins, Sec’y. 


her children with a silver speon. I believe it 


Sometimes after a light snow, we used to see 


Edward Watkinson, 
all should stand before the judgment seat off Hartford, Jan. 1832. eowtf. 
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